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For the Woman's Journal. 
TO MRS. C. M. SEVERANCE.—NOV. 7, 1881. 


BY KATE TANNATT WOODS, 

(The following lines were read at the reception 
given November 7, to Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 
by the N. E. Women’s Club.] 

Commerce may bring us wonders, 
And the islands of the sea 

Send us their spicy treasures, 

Or mines their ores set free; 

But better far than spices, 

Or gold, or gems, you send, 

Oh, Southern California! 

‘That gem of gems, a friend. 

Salem, Mass. 
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A TRIUMPH OF TEMPEKAMENT. 
Emerson somewhere says, in substance, 
that there can never be any safeguard 
against moods; never any guarantee that 
the stoutest reformer may not tomorrow 
set his firmest assertions aside as something 
abnormal and not permanent; repudiating 
them with ‘‘It 1s true that I thought so yes- 
terday, but to-day I think quite otherwise.” 
This passage may have occurred to others 
as well as to myself, on reading in the 
newspapers the announcement of a partial 
change in religious attitude on the part of 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham. The Woman's 
JOURNAL has nothing to do with the details 
of this ‘‘interview” as far as they relate to 
those religious opinions in which Mr. 
Frothingham has been the loved and trusted 
leader of so many. Nor does it appear 
from this document whether the same 
change of attitude affects his opinions on 
specific reforms, as Woman Suffrage. But 
there may be drawn from his present atti- 
tude certain morals which affect all reforms 
and reformers; and it is worth while to 
pvint them out. 

It is needless to say that every reader of 
this ‘‘interview” should feel an undiminish- 
ed respect for the moral courage and inde- 
pendence which brought it forth. It is a 
story as old as time for the young reformer 
to become the old conservative; and this 
change has come to many more suddenly 
than to Mr. Frothingham. The man who 
changes in this way has little to gain by it; 
he can rarely regain the confidence of those 
whom he has spent his life in opposing; 
while he can hardly he)p forfeiting much 
of that warm mutual affection and gratitude 
which is the ordained compensation for the 
sacrifices and labors of reformers. Even 
the Roman Catholic Church, as we know 
sometimes through the sad admissions of 
converts, does not always give peace to 
those who have sacrificed the consistency of 
their whole lives in order to enter its stately 
doors. It is probable that the once famous 
Brownson, for instance, never was more 
honest or courageous than when he became 
a Roman Catholic; but it is very doubtful 
whether he found in that church just what 
he sought there. 

The real moral of such positions as that 
taken by Mr. Frothingham is in exhibiting 
the great and almost fearful power of tem- 
perament, especially when enhanced by 
early training. 1t is said that as years go 
on, our faces unconsciously change, so that 
we often resemble, at fifty, the parents or 
the kinsfolk whom we did not in the least 
resemble attwenty. Thus unconscious and 
thus subtle is the way in which tempera- 
ment, after being for years submerged by 





conscience, or taste, or habit, reasserts its 
power when the meridian of life is reached. 
All who knew in early life the gifted and 
high-minded man of whom we write, know 
well that his early attitude was anything 
but that of areformer. Up to the moment 
when he went from the Theological School 
into the pulpit, he was classed by his com- 
panions as a conservative, like his father be- 
fore him. No man had more fastidious 
tastesto sacrifice in becoming a reformer, 
more unwilling moods to chasten and sub- 
due. Yet he became one, and more and 
more constantly, for thirty years, labored 
in that field. He gained peculiar power, as 
was pointed out by several speakers at his 
farewell reception in New York, by this 
visible contrast between his fastidious na- 
ture and his fearless and tireless work. 
He might at any time have laid aside his 
public labors and turned to literature or 
art-criticism with a sense of duty done; but 
conscience and reason were too strong and 
held him where he was. No opposition, 
no allurements could have silenced him; he 
was proof against everything but his own 
native temperament and that has finally 
proved the master. I do not see how any 
one can read his statement and not feel that 
all the express reasons he gives for change 
are utterly inadequate. That liberty often 
becomes license; that even the ignorant 
priests of a superstitious creed may exert 
much influence and do much good; these 
are among the first facts that a thoughtful 
reformer has to recognize and explain. 
Such a reformer usually settles those prob- 
lems before he is thirty and has no more 
trouble with them; the facts are thencefor- 
ward accepted and find their place in the 
system. It seems incredible that points 
like these should seriously recur to trouble 
a mind like Frothingham’s, at the age of 
fifty-eight. The most striking aspect of the 
letter is not his change of attitude, but the 
inadequacy of the reasons he gives. 

The change really comes, I am very sure, 
not from this or that new observation or 
opinion, but from the tyrannous power of 
temperament, asserting itself in later life, 
with all the force of hereditary habits and 
early training to strengthen it. He hints 
at this, indeed, as one hypothesis for ex- 
plaining his new position; and it seems to 
me that the explanation is irresistible. The 
moral is thata man or woman must not 
only be a reformer but must have been 
born one, to guarantee permanent work in 
that direction. Theodore Parker’s obstacles 
and discouragements in the radical ministry 
were far greater than those named by Octa- 
vius Frothingbam; his work was harder, 
his isolation greater, he too had no succes- 
sor, he too had health impaired; yet he died 
as he had lived, without needing to calla 
halt, or unsay what he had said. He wasa 
reformer by nature; with him it went be- 
yond conscicnce and reason into the very 
fibres of his temperament. I doubt not 
that Frothingham’s position is to-day as 
conscientious and unselfish as was that of 
Parker; but Parker’s was undeniably the 
more consistent and uniform record. 

T. W. 8. 
ad 


A DESERVED TRIBUTE. 

Pleasant echoes of the meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
continue to appear in the Louisville papers. 
A correspondent of the Louisville Qommer- 
cial pays the following deserved tribute to 
one of our quiet and best members: 

‘‘No member of the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention just adjourned has left a better im 
pression here than Mrs. A. A. Fellows, of 
Bostor. Though she made no speech, her 
ladylike manner on the platform, her quiet, 
effective way of doing her work on the 
finance committee, and, above all, the re 
spectful courtesy which she showed to those 
who differed with her in opinion, have won 
her many friends, and I speak the senti- 


ments of those of our city who were fortu-, 


nate enough to make her acquaintance, 
either at the Galt House or at the conven- 
tion, when I say that she will meet a warm 
welcome in some of our homes if she ever 
again visits Louisville.” 


> 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 

It is time that the real character of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Utah should be understood. 
The trouble there is that every ballot is 
numbered to correspond with the voter’s 
name on the poll list, and hence the women 
cannot vote freely, as their votes are known. 

This numbering should be forbidden by 
Congress. ‘I'he Gentile anti-polygamists are, 
many of them, dissolute persons who desire 
civil war; and as arule are unworthy of be- 
lief, J. K. H. Wriicox,. 





Annual Meeting. 


RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE A880- 
CIATION. 


The Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation began Thursday morning, Nov. 10, 
in the Hoppin Homestead Building, Provi- 
dence. 

The Convention was called to order by 
the president of the association, Mrs. E. B. 
Chace, who announced the following com- 
mittees: On resolutions, F. A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. Frances C. Frost and Mrs. Rachel Fry; 
on finance, Mrs Susan B. Martin, Miss 
Susan Kenyon, Miss Martha ©. Doyle and 
Mrs. J. Adams; auditing committee, 
Mrs. Mary Wood, Catherine Knowles; on 
nomination, Mrs. E. C. Hinckley, George 
8. Burleigh, Mrs. Mary Arnold. 

The treasurer’s report showed the re- 
ceipts to be $419.95 and the expenditures 
$427.79. 

The annual report was read by Mrs. Sa- 
rah E. H. Doyle. 

The following letter from Wendell Phil 
lips was read by Mrs. Palmer: 


Boston, Nov. 9, 1881. 

Iam sorry I cannot be with you tomor- 
row. My heart will be there, full of the 
warmest wishes for your full and speedy 
success. Every one who wishes and works 
for a purer civilization is on your side. 
Every one who longs for the permanence 
of republican institutions is on your side. 
Every lover of fair play and ay is 
with you. The narrow, the timid, those 
faithless to the principles which underlie 
our civilization, the ignorant and the evil- 
minded are your opponents. But God rules 
and light must prevail. Every one who can 
discern the signs of the times sees the dawn 
of that day when men, throwing off peev- 
ish prejudice, spurious refinements, squeam- 
ish caprice, rising to the level of American 
citizens and Christians, hail your triumph. 

Cordially yours, WENDELL PaILuirs. 


The following resolutions were reported 
by Mr. Hinckley, chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions: 


Wuereas, The real significance of Suffrage for 
women as for men lies not in the #tmple act, but in 
the thought which this act incites, and the equality 
before the law which it represents, therefore 

Resolved, That this movement asks, and will be 
satisfied with nothing leas than the unqualified ab- 
olition of all legal distinction based on sex. 

Resolved, That we welcome and bid good-speed to 
al! honest efforts for the advancement of our prin- 
ciples. The several agitations for congresssional 
action by the National Association, for State action 
by the American Association, for Suffrage on school, 
temperance and general municipal questions, as 
well as the maintenance of woman's clubs and con- 
gresses, receive our hearty approval. They are all 
divisions of the one grand ay of equal rights, 
achieving, each in its way, larger liberty for women. 

Resolved, That the gross difference in the treat- 
ment of the woman who falls and the man who fallsis 
a disgrace to civilization; and we demand that inthe 
making and administration of laws concerning the 
social evil, both sexes shall be judged by one, and 
that the highest standard of virtue. 

Resolved, That among the evils somewhat pecu- 
liar to Rhode Island, none is greater than the ex- 
clusive control of our charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions by men; and we ask that for the partial 
and unsatisfactory law creating a board of female 
visitors to institutions where women are imprisoned, 
shall be substituted a provision requiring that the 
board of state charities and corrections shall always 
be composed of both sexes. 

Resolved, That carrying our cause annually to the 
General Assembly, though always an essential part of 
our work, can never accomplish the best results until 
supplemented with constant agitation before the 
oe og We need local societies in all parts of the 

tate. We need to raise much larger sums of money 
than we have heretofore raised. To this end we in- 
struct our executive committee to consider the 
holding of the convention in some of the larger 
towns, and the publication of occasional articles in 
the newspapers. 

Resolved, That the crucial test of the civilization 
of acommunity is the condition of its women, and 
that the true home, the true church and the true 
State can never precede but will always follow the 
recoguition of equality of rights and duties irrespec- 
tive of sex. 

Resolved, That while summoning all thoughtful 
men and women to our standard, we pledge ourselves 
anew to each other to serve through good and through 
evil report this holy cause, assured that in so doing, 
wens best furthering the ends of universal justice 
and love. 


Action on the resolutions was deferred 
till the afternoon session. 

A paper on the attitude of women, and 
the right and duty of petitioning, was 
read by Mrs. Mary ©. Peckham, and 
received the close attention and applause of 
the audience. 


WOMEN ARE TO BLAME.--ADDRESS OF 
MRS. PECKHAM,. 


When Shakespeare would represent Cas- 
sius as inciting Brutus to one bold stroke 
for freedom, he makes him say: ‘The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” If, in this 
effort, I were allowed to take a text, after 
the manner of the learned doctors of divin- 
ity, it would surely be this, ‘‘The fault, 
dear sisters, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” We have 
heard much of man’s injustice; we have 
heard much, also, of woman's indifference; 
but I think the lesson of that indifference 
has never sunk ceeply enough into our 
minds, and induced us to lay the fault of 
our civil and social condition where it real- 
ly belongs. 

We say we hold it to be self-evident that 
all persons are entitled to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and we are indig- 
nant because all the world, especially the 
man's world, will not apply the axiom at 
once to our enfranchisement. We forget 
that there is a difference between mathe- 





matical and moral axioms, in that the first 
are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever 
—the latter are a matter of growth, the for- 
mulated public opinion of a given time. 
Before France had unsettled old ideas, the 
axioms, “the Kingcan do no wrong,” and 
‘‘might makes right,” were much more read- 
ily accepted axioms than this which forms 
the basis of our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and the fact that we have the lat- 
ter axiom is not due to intuition, but to the 
prolonged struggle, mental and physical, of 
men who saw their opportunity and grasped 
it. So there is no royal road for woman 
into freedom. Three centuries ago, the 
mass of men were almost as disfranchised 
as women are to-day, and we may depend, 
if we are ever to have freedom, we must 
take it upon the same terms as they did. 

Let us consider for a moment what steps 
men have taken in their evolution from 
primitive conditions. 

First. Their gradual emancipation from 
superstition and ecclesiastical authority. 

Second. The elimination of the individ- 
ual from the State. 

Third. Organization for mutual protec- 
tion from both church and State, as witness 
the guilds and brotherhoods of the middle 
ages and modern times, 

Fourth. Industrial ability and pecunia- 
ry independence, which, combined with in- 
telligence, is the basis of power. 

These are the conditions yet to be fulfill- 

by women, before they can attain fully 
to equal rights. 

What was the condition of the primitive 
woman? Absolute devotion to superstition; 
obedience to priestly authority; perfect non- 
existence as regards the State; unorganized 
for mutual protection, and with perfect pe- 
cuniary dependence. 

It is not to be denied that in the primitive 
society women were powerless. The world 
was the man’s world, and had to be, till he 
should subdue the rude forces of nature by 
a power almost as brutal. The woman’s 
reign comes later, as, after the gigantic coal 
epochs and the age of monsters, came the 
conditions of a gentler and fuller life. Some 
one says: ‘‘All our science, all our art, all 
our industries only exist in order that we 
may have drawing rooms.” It only be- 
comes us to ask whether these drawing 
rooms shall be filled with women after the 
primitive or modern type. 

I will not tax your consciences by asking 
you to what type bn think the majority of 
women belong... It is said that-among early 
races the authority of dead ancestors was 
binding, and nothing was undertaken with- 
out consulting them. I have often thanght 
of this when I have noted the conventional- 
isms of fashionable women. They are, after 
all, only consulting their great-great-grand- 
mothers. I suppose the fashionable woman 
approaches nearer than all others to the 
primitive type. She loads her person with 
jewelry and gewgaws; she attends religious 
festivities in the most fashionable church 
without thinking why; she imitates, like the 
primitive woman; she deals in superlatives 
and ipterjections; she is absolutely and to- 
tally dependent upon man for subsistence, 
and incase of the loss of father or husband, 
or of their money, she is as helpless as An- 
dromache after the death of Hector, with 
the thousand harpies of civilization at her 
heels. 

Woman is only half out of her shell, man 
has been out quite a time now, and has been 
steadfastly regarding that state he fell out 
of, with only a little bit of the shell sticking 
to his back, like the chicken in Prang’s 
chromo. 

Occasionally he invites his pretty mate to 
come out too, and there is no visible reason 
why she does not, except that she fears it 
may bea little cold out there, or that it is 
not becoming, or worst of all, that she does 
not know enough to come out. 

Singularly enough, the best Woman Suf- 
frage paper { ever read was written by a 
man. He says: ‘‘A woman argues: ‘But 
suppose we all knew enough to vote, could 
we cast asingle ballot till the men were 
pleased to have us!’ Reasoned like a wo- 
man!” Man does indeed monopolize the bal- 
lot, but he does not monopolize the condi- 
tions of the ballot. Thosg conditions are moral 
and intellectual liberty. These, women pos- 
sess or ought to possess. If they do not, let 
them work, let them dig to get them, and 
then make a general organized demand for 
the ballot, not alone by numerical, but by 
moral demonstrations. His pleasure is then 
at her earnest bidding. 

It is my intention to ask you to consider 
this view of the case without sex prejudice; 
to ask what woman has done or left undone 
which has placed her in the position of an 
inferior and a beggar. Has she fulfilled the 
conditions as man has fulfilled them, ac- 
cording to her limited ability? 

I said that the first progress of the primi- 
tive man was his freeing himself from su- 
perstition. Women still, toa great extent 
believe in the suspension of natural laws 
and the working of miracles. Let me give 
you an example. Two years ago the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, of Min- 
nesota, held its annual convention. A great 
question was pending whether women would 
ask for the ballot on the liquor question for 
home protection, or whether they would not. 

The National Convention, headed by Mrs. 
Wittenmeyer, held that the ballot was not 
necessary to the success of the work, but 
many rebels bad sprung up, who insisted 
that the surest way to success was to obtain 
the ballot, by which they could make their 
influence directly felt. Mrs. Wittenmeyer 
undertook a progress through the several 
Western States, reaching each autumn con- 


(SEE NEXT PAGE. ] 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary CLEMMER is at the Vendome, 


GENEVIEVE Warp has been given a gold 
link bracelet worn by Charlotte Cushman as 
Lady Macbeth. 


MADAME Part will receive nearly a hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars for 
her concerts here. 


Mrs. May Wrieat SEwa.t has editorial 
charge of a department called, ‘“‘Women’s 
Work,” in the Indianapolis Times. 


Tue Princess Eveenta, sister to the 
King of Sweden, has busied her leisure in pre- 
paring articles of painting and needle-work 
for a bazar in aid of a mission to Lapland. 


Mrs. N. A. LEonarp, of Springfield, de- 
livered a very instructive address upon 
‘Patriotism in Women,” before the Wednes- 
day Morning Club at Pittsfield, last week. 


Mrs. 8. M. Perxrns, after preaching two 
Sundays in the Universalist Church in 
Keene, N. H., has accepted an invitation to 
remain and minister there during the next 
year. 


Miss Many F. Eastman went from Lou- 
isville with Mrs. Mary B. Cray, daughter 
of Cassius Clay, to hold Suffrage meetings 
in Lexington and Richmond, Ky. She was 
cordially welcomed. 


Miss E. M. Mason and Miss Ipa Mason, 
of Boston, have each subscribed $500, and 
John Foster of the same city $1000, toward 
the raising of a special fund for the running 
expenses of the Redwood Library in New- 
port. 


Mrs. H. L. T. Wo.cort gave an address 
on ‘‘Prevention of Cruelty to Children,” 
before the religious society of Rev. Mr. 
Azbillin Louisville, Ky., on the Sunday 
following the late Suffrage convention in 
that city. 

Mrs. CATHARINE L. WOLFE, one of New 
York’s wealthiest heiresses, has contributed, 
it is asserted, $25,000 to the American Epis- 


“Copal Churen at Rome, Waly, of Which the" 


Rev. Dr. Alfred Nevin, of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, is the pastor. 


Mrs. Auice B. SCHOONMAKER, who died 
recently at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, left 
an estate of. $500,000, and among a number 
of charitable bequests left $10,000 to the 
Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled Chil- 
dren in New York. She also left $50,000 
to found a similar institution in Alleghany 
City, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Litirz DeveEREUXx BLAKE has been 
making a trip through the southern coun- 
ties of New York, speaking every night at 
different points,—Elmira, Binghamton, 
Wellsville, etc. Everywhere she reports 
much interest in the question of Woman 
Suffrage. She obtained many pledges from 
candidates and voters in favor of the move- 
went. 


Mrs. Russe, of Sedgwick Co., Kansas, 
was the candidate on the Democratic ticket 
for registrar of deeds. She stumped the 
county with the other candidates, and, be- 
ing a musician of some local reputation, 
furnished music for the meetings. News- 
papers of both parties united in praising her 
business ability, her womanly accomplish- 
ments, and her personal worth. 


Miss HELEN TayYLor, the step-daughter 
of John Stuart Mill, is mentioned as a wo- 
man who holds an aristocratic audience 
spell-bound in a duke’s drawing room when 
speaking on the diguity of Labor; a woman 
who commands the breathless attention of 
3000 or 4000 workingmen when expounding 
the moral obligations of Capital. She is 
just as eloquent and earnest when she 
speaks for the ballot for women. 


Mrs. ©. B. Warreneap iectured at Meri- 
den, Conn., Tuesday evening, 1n the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall, on “‘Dress Reform.” It was all 
and more than its friends anticipated. It 
was full of sound argument and common 
sense, with enough of humor and sarcasm 
to give it a lively zest. She is a lady of ex- 
perience and ability, used excellent lan- 
guage, exhibited a good spirit and won the 
respect of her audience for herself and her 
cause. 


Miss Frances E. WILLARD commenced, 
on Monday, November 6, a series of tem- 
perance meetings in New York, under the 
auspices of the local Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, to continue two weeks. 
It is proposed to make a short and telling 
temperance campaign, and Miss Willard’s 
abilities and earnestness are the best possi- 
ble guarantee of itssuccess. The afternoon 
meetings will be held at the chapei of the 
Broadway Tabernacle each day at three 
o’clock; the evening meetings will be held 
in different churches. 
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ANNUAL MEETING.—CONTINUED FROM 
Frret Paee. 


vention in time to address the members. 
She had a lecture, which she delivered, in 
which she essayed to prove that prayer was 
the only effectual agent of moral reform. 
Many of those present believed that, in God’s 
ovidence, a ed was not the only agent. 
Phey insisted that we should work as well 
as pray. She maintained also the infallibil- 
of the National Convention, denying the 
ht of private judgment, and affirming 
that all members were Sound to follow the 
=< the central society, even when 
they believed it to be wrong. This little 
im: in imperio caused some of us to 
reflect upon the divine right of —y to 
vern wrong. This lecture also set forth 
fe God seriermed miracles for those who 
trusted solely to intercession, and gave sev- 
eral examples. One story in particular, I 
remember, was of a fierce bull dog, which, 
during the crusade a rumseller had secreted 
in his shop, just behind the closed door. 
In front of that door, said Mrs. W., knelt 
one of the praying band, with her eyes 
closed, and her voice uplifted in prayer. 
Did that sweet woman blench when the dog, 
with red mouth open, sprang directly at 
her? No! she never faltered, but calmly 
prayed on, und God shut the month of the 
sav: dog, so that he crouched down be- 
fore her, and she laid her hand on his head. 
All this she gave, not as mere anecdote, 
but as argument—the heaviest argument 
these women could bring against the policy 
of home protéction by the ballot. 

Upon these we wereto depend, sure that, 
as women, we were stronger when we were 
weakest. All that we needed was faith; and 
evils which had come about by purely hu- 
man means, through centuries of time, were 
to be cured by super-naturalism in the 
twinkling of an eye, 

Did she ef believe it? That miracle 
was finer than law, more helpful and lasting 
for human development? looked about 
that audience with shame in my soul. It 
was an evening session, and there were men 
of science there from the college on the 
hill. Whatcan they think of us women, 
said I to myself, for though deeply ortho- 
dox, they were men abreast of their time in 
modern thought. The professor of chemis- 
try was an avowed Woman Suffragist. 
What can they think, except to tolerate us 
with easy indulgence, as one looks upon 
the undeveloped promise of a little child, 
who will outgrow fairy stories bye and bye. 

This reversion to medieval methods and 
traditions cost the women of Minnesota a 
year’s active work in practical ways. The 
old president and officers, who had done 
such noble work, were superseded. Many 
of the women said they did not want the 
ballot, because they were Christians. When, 
next day, the ballots were passed about by 
a very prominent woman, she asked some of 
them derisively, ‘‘Can you Christians vote?” 
As one of the Minnesota papers said, *‘The 
women voted that they didn’t want to 
vote,” 

When, next year, the old officers were 
reinstated under Miss Willard’s new regime, 
I am told some of the women shed tears. If 
the women thought to please the men by 
this conservatism, they failed; for I heard 
only expressions of disappointment from 
them at the decision of the convention. 
Men love a fine spirit in woman, and be- 
lieve emphatically themselves in ‘‘trusting 
in God and keeping their powder dry.” 

Ecclesiastical bondage has been the bane 
of al] human growth; but women have been 
its especial victims. Their natural suscep- 
tibility to emotions of awe, their sufferings 
in brutal ages, or even in the present, have 
induced them to lend a ready ear to the 
promise of another, freer life, in reward for 
submission and obedience {n this. This is 
the secret of our well-filled churches. The 
sufferings of women demand the consola- 
tions of religion. But that religion need 
not be of so very primitive a type. The 
feeling on the part of women that the 
church has been of such service in their 
elevation from barbarism, that they are 
bound to obey its behest as the voice of 
conscience or of God, has, no duubt, been 
largely instrumental in keeping women con- 
ten under injustice in church govern- 
ment. But it may be doubted if any Chris- 
tian epoch has been so favorable to her 
moral or civil growth as it was under the 
old Roman code. We English-speaking 
women ought to know that our disabilities 
under the old English common law are al- 
most entirely due to the Canonists, who 
overlaid the broad principles of liberty con- 
tained in the later Roman code, and which 
hadonce made woman an equal in all civil 
rights with men, with a system, the very 
counterpart of the primitive tribal laws. 
Even a Maine professor in an old monastic 
college gives this remarkable testimony (I 
quote verbatim): ‘‘No society which pre- 
serves any tincture of Christian institution 
is likely to restore to married women the 

nal liberty conferred on them by the 
middle Roman law.” He also says that 
“the English Common Law,” which has 
been so hard upon women, ‘‘borrows far 
the greatest number of its fundamental 
principles from the jurisprudence of the 
Canonists,” or the Churchmen. Women 
can never be free till the Canon iaw takes 
its hand off her. Once it had its inexorable 
grasp upon man too, but it relaxed it. It 
will release her also when she has fulfilled 
the conditions—moral and intellectual lib- 
erty. 
There have been women who have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with men in resist- 
ance tod the worst of all slaveries—spiritual 
slavery. Hypatia tried it first, and they tore 
her limb from limb. Joan of Arc first de- 
nied the infallibility of the church, declar 
ing that her voices were more divine, and 
the church burned her. Anne Askew pre- 
sumed to answer priests, and they burned 
her too. When Anpv Hutchinson set up to 
preach less of law and more of gospel, our 
sister over the way banished her. These 
things women have suffered in common 
with their brothers, but while the mass of 
men have taken up and pushed onward the 
outcome of. these sacrifices which have 
made modern civilization, the mass of wo- 
men have not heeded. The glorious léaven 
of these glorious women has not raised 








them. Few voices or pens of women have 
echoed their independence of thought, and 
few homes, till the past generation, have beep 
broadened by their influence. 

Oh, woman, why have you not loved your 
church with the heart and the understand- 
ing also? It is to you largely due that it 
has grown so slowly. 

Is there, then, ameneel of the spirit of 
grace? Is there a Salic law in the King- 
dom of Heaven also, that you submit your- 
selves so blindly to counsel? The church 
can no longer burn you. It is no longer a 
great political organization, but only a be- 
neficent moral agent, in which all mankind 
ought to share and help. Instead of help- 
ing the growth of that only institution in 
which they have been greatly interested, 
women have almost invariably echoed the 
opinions of the most narrow of its male di- 
rectors! Had there been even a minority 
of them who apprehended the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God, the church to- 
day might have been doing work in accord 
with the spirit of the time, instead of trying 
Swing and Thomas for heresy, after the 
fashion of three hundred years ago. Yes, 
the strength of the persecutors is with wo- 
men, who hold the balance of power, and 
who nourish with their obedience and pe- 
cuniary aid institutions which should have 
been a help instead of hindrance. 

When the pee agen refuse to let 
preach in their pulpits, remember tha; Cal- 
vin, their great founder, who made his re- 
formed Geneva, as Taitleyrand suid, ‘‘the 
little grain of musk which perfumed Eu- 
rope,” remember that he said that, if it had 
not been for Paul, he would have believed 
in educating women. And then remember, 
when you are snuifed out by an article, or 
choked by a text of Paul, that if it had not 
been for your ignorance you might long ago 
have confounded Calvin and the doctors. 
If you had informed yourselves of the his- 
tory and customs of the Greeks, you would 
have answered that what Paul wrote to dis- 
tinguish the Christian women from the 
lewd women of Corinth did not apply to 
Christian women of the nineteenth century, 
but was a mere piece of justifiable worldly 
wisdom on the part of the great apostle. 
Few of us have even the wit of old So- 
journer Truth, who, when beset by texts at 
a convention, turned their own traditions 
upon the ministers, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Where, 
then, did your Christ come from? From 
Ged and a woman! man had nothing to do 
with him!” 

When the Methodists refuse to ordain 
you, remember the distinguished services 
which women have rendered that church, 
from Lady Blessington down. One fifth of 
the whole population is either by member- 
ship or affiliation identified with the Metho- 
dist church. Its strength is women, One 
of its first preachers has said, ‘‘If it were 
not for our devoted women one half our 
churches would perish the first year and the 
other half the next.” And then remember 
the more than consecration with which its 
women have yielded all they have and all 
they are, even to submission to the most of- 
fensive sumptuary laws, to the dictum of 
= power which they believed to be of 
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Methodist women have answered three 
uestions in class meeting for generations. 
“hey are: 

1. What known sin have you committed 

since our last meeting? 

2. What temptations have you met with? 

8. What have you thought, said or done, 
of which you doubt whether it be sin or 
not? 

These questions have separated families 
—put the heart of woman like a quivering 
agony on the gridiron of curious, self-right- 
eousor meddlesome men. In view of their 
harmfulness Wesley was urged to abolish 
them, but he refused. They did not even 
have the seal of the confessional. We can 
well imagine how a man would save his 
conscience and his reputation by a clever 
compromise with the church, the world, the 
flesh and the devil, but the conscientious- 
ness of the woman left her no resource but 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Call it conscientiousness, or 
lack of common sense; I am unable to de- 
cide which it was. 

Having thus harrowed women for a cen- 
tury, having not only used her hands and 
her feet, but wrung the sweat from her 
very soul, the Methodist conference now 
says to her: ‘‘We find you very useful; 
you shall raise money to pay our debts; you 
shall be foremost in missions, perhaps, but 
do not dare to hope to shape our policy! In 
the pulpit we will have none of you!”’ Do 
the women who sit at their feet realize this 
insult! Will nothing sting them from 
spiritual tyranny? Thereis apathetic story 
going the rounds of the press this fall, of a 
lovely girl, who, encouraged by her bishop, 
studied for the ministry, received her diplo- 
ma, and applied to the conference for ordi- 
nation. This same bishop declared he could 
not entertain the idea for a moment. So 
the beautiful girl died of a broken heart, 
and now her father and friends are furious 
with the bishop and the whole Methodist 
church. But who killed her—the bishop? 
No, he only followed out the traditions. 
He was level with his time—man’s time. 
The women killed her! 

A hundred years of supineness and men- 
tal sloth, and spiritual obedience, and igno- 
rance of the laws of human growth and de- 
velopment, and of the duty of women to 
their posterity! Hard upon the heels of 
the rejection of Miss Oliver comes the New 
York Hvening Post with much trite advice 
to women and praise for the wise confer- 
ence, and says: ‘‘If it is absolutely ueces- 
sary to a woman’s salvation that she should 
preach, let her go out upon the corners of 
the street and do it—provided she can find 
anybody to listen to her.” 

ell, that is what Wesley did, and what 
an itinerant church approves! But I should 
advise Miss Oliver to stick to her snug little 
church in Brooklyn, and the snug little sal- 
a like the bishops. 

here is absolutely no place where wo- 
men can demand their right and command 
it except in the church, and there they will 
not do it. It is proof positive that they are 
not ready for freedom; that, like a servile 
class, if their enfranchisement were thrust 
upon them® tomorrow, they would have to 





learn to use it, and woald be a dead weight 
till they did. Why am I a Suffragist then? 
Because I believe the sooner men yield jus- 
tice to a slave the sooner he will be morally 
and civilly responsible, and the greater 
impetus be given to buman society. But 
still lecho my text—‘‘The fault, dear sis- 
ers, is not in our stars,” etc. 

I have said that one a of man’s prog- 
ress towards liberty was his elimination as 
an individual from the State. He came to 
demand of the State certain duties and res- 
ponsibilities to himself, in consideration of 
which he would be loyal to that State. The 
State, in lieu of exacting a blind obedience, 
came to trust to his knowledge of social and 
civil laws for maintaining the order neces- 
sary to its life. Here again women lack 
the qualification for equal rights. They do 
not judge independently. hy is it that 
John Bright, staunch liberal as he is, and 
by no means inimical to women, yet hesi- 
tates to advocate Suffrage for them, though 
all the women of his household are work- 
ers in the cause? It is, as he says, because 
he fears the influence of the clergy upon 
them. That is, they are not individuals, 
but still under tutelage. 

Why is it that D’Israeli advocated Woman 
Suffrage at one time? Because he said he 
was sure women would almost all vote the 
conservative ticket every time. Why is it 
that Goldwin Smith writes articles against 
Woman Suffrage? Because he, too, fears 
women’s limited knowledge, and the influ- 
ence of the clergy. Women have been con- 
tent to be hands and not brains, and now if 
to thoughtful men their vote appears dan- 
gerous to human progress, it is because that 
vote represents not an individual, not an in- 
telligence, but the will of organizations 
whose blind servantsthey are. ‘‘The fault, 
dear sisters, is not in our stars.” 

To-day France looks reproachfully at us, 
and says: ‘If it had not been for you, I 
might have been free long since.” What 
we might have done for her is imaged in 
the words of Gambetta, who two years ago 
declared that the greatest help in his ad- 
ministration had accrued to him from the 
counsels of intelligent and well-read women. 

What we might do for our own country is 
imaged in the words of Dorman B. Eaton, 
who in the old Baptist meeting-house yon- 
der, last summer, especially recommended 
the work of civil service reform to women. 

I had meant to say something regarding 
the duty of women to organize, as men have 
done. When we remember the immense 
power of the guilds, so great that thechurch 
suppressed them, we can have some idea of 
their agency in self-protection. But appar- 
ently Lhave not time for this. Women 
have made noble beginnings in this direc- 
tion. But the mass of women do not 
usually come into these organizations, and 
our army 1s all generals. 

Most women do not feel the need of these 
societies, they say. But they do need them, 
for the reason that great subjects are dis- 
cussed therein, which especially bear upon 
their condition, and suggest remedies for it. 
They need them that the pitiful case of 
their sisters may be made known to them, 
for the first requisite of helpful service is 
knowledge of causes of human conduct, 
and conditions of human life which have 
been alien to them. The societies for the 
prevention of vice have done some of the 
noblest work the world has ever seen, and 
the moral force of those conventions of wo- 
men held in Europe will be felt to r_motest 
time. Women will yet learn by these or- 
ganizations to codperate for their industrial 
as well as moral interests. 

I said that industrial ability and pecunia- 
ry independence combined with intelligence 
is the basis of power. I know that Woman 
Suffragists do not like to hear Gail Hamil- 
ton quoted, and yet I think that when she 
said it was always a misfortune when a wo- 
man had to earn her own living, she echoed 
the general sentiment of her sex, ia the Jast 
generation at least. It will not do for wo- 
men to linger in that half-feudal condition, 
where they hesitate to leave the old privi- 
leges of caste—where, in a decayed gentility, 
they sit asin a castle, sorely needing indus- 
triaf opportunity, but ashamed to seek it. 
Iam told that in Chicago, at the ‘‘Ladies’ 
Exchange,” the managers are obliged to 
promise the women that their names shall 
be kept secret, so ashamed are they of work- 
ing for pay. This is not the spirit of price 
in their calling which animated the old 
guilds. Such women ought to be left for 
the good of their kind to the sure opera- 
tion of the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Thanx God! women are coming to under- 
stand the dignity of labor. hen Glad- 
stone’s daughter takes up the pen of the 
secretary, it is a hopeful sign for the future 
of the race. Woman’s labor, even the low- 
est, ought not to be slave labor, but intelli- 
gent, able to know its own interest, and se- 
cure it by codperation or otherwise. 

T have been asked to say a word regard- 
ing the right and the duty of petitioning. 
Many women, especially of late, feel a great 
disgust at what they call its uselessness. I 
think we ought to petition, both for politi- 
cal and moral reasons. History shows it to 
be one of the connecting links between op- 
pression and privilege, and we cannot ig- 
nore the lessons of history. Among the 
dearest rights of the English freeman he 
holds his right of petition, and even kings 
have boasted that the meanest subject had 
access to justice thereby. 

Morally, it is right, that if we have a 
grievance we should set it forth, that we 
suffer not without protest. Even our fath- 
ers recognized this when they considered 
‘fa decent regard for the opinions of man- 
kind” the duty of every rebel. As they set 
forth their grievances, so, for the same 
cause, we set forth ours. 

Petitioning has also a practical value in 
keeping our grievances before the people, 
and is thus a great educator. It seems to 
me childish to urge that we only subject 
ourselves to insult from the Legislature. 
Those gentlemen only subject themselves to 
a test of character; and do not touch us or 
our cause in the least. A great cause al- 
ways ennobles, and the individual 1s lost in 
it. It obliges women also by their = 
tures to put themselves on record, and those 
who refuse, from ignoble motives, can have 
the luxury of the blush of shame. In fine, 
it is a practical method of dealing with the 





question; it does not savor of sentiment or 
tradition, which it bas been the object of 
this essay to discount to women. 

A distinguished preacher gave this advice 
to a candidate for the ministry: ‘‘Preach 
as if you were preaching to archangels.” So 
I say to the women who are laboring in this 
cause: ‘‘Preach as if you were preaching to 
the women of the twenty-first century, or 
to the ideal women of all time. Appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober; from 
woman drunk with frivolity, with the old 
wine of tradition and acquiescence, to the 
woman sober with knowledge of the needs 
of her country, of her home, of her own 
soul and body. Expect no payment, not 
even gratitude. Let women contract this 
moral debt to you if they must. 

If not to then, then fo tho somtegnere’ 
Waste: Coote shall m. ke thy dreams and longings 
Borrow of Bim, and work thy problem ost 

Judge Abram Paine made a pleasant ad- 
dress. The great obstacle, he said, to Suf- 
frage, was not among men but among wo- 
men. There was no evidence that the great 
body of women wanted Suffrage. The 
present theory of government had for its 
basis a government of, for, and by the peo- 
pie. If that principle was carried out in 
its broad intents and purposes, woman 
would have a voice in the affairs of the 
government. In recounting his experience 
in reaching the Suffrage fold, Judge Paine 
paid tributes to Miss Lilly Peckham, Miss 
Cozzens and Mrs. Churchill. 

Mrs, Lucy Stone spoke. briefly in refuta- 
tion of the idea that women are primarily 
to blame for the fact of their disfrancise- 
ment, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was opened at 2 30 
o’clock with Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, the 
president, in the chair. Mrs. Chace made 
the following address: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CHACE. 


The report of the chairman of our ex- 
ecutive committee has shown that our ex- 
perience in Rhode Island, during the past 
year, has not been of the most encouraging 
character; but, on the contrary, it has made 
us sure that we have still a long road to 
travel, and much !abor to perform, ere we 
reach the desired end. 

But, however long and hard our way may 
seem, it is to be hoped that there may be no 
turning backward, and that many more, 
who are not nowamong us, will come up to 
our help in this movement, which is of so 
much promise to women. For, let it be al- 
ways remembered, the enfranchisement of 
woman does not mean simply and only the 
conferring upon her of the right to vote, 
but it means the extension of her sphere of 
activity and opportunity, in every direction 
which shall make her a nobler, better and 
happier human being. 

Overlooking, therefore, our discourage- 
ments at home, we must look abroad over 
our whole country, to find the evidence of 
progress. 

I cut, a few days ago, a slip from the 
Cleveland Leader, which gives some impor 
tant information here: 

“‘A YEAR’S LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN.” 

‘‘Woman Suffragists claim that notable 
progress has been made during 1881, and 
support the assertion by interesting facts. 
During the year Maine gave women a right 
to serve on school committees, and enacted 
that married wom: n may sell and convey 
real and personal vstate, but refused the 
ballot. Vermont was much more liberal, 
granting absolute equality in school affairs, 
and making women eligible as town clerks. 
Vermont also gave to married women en- 
gaged in business all commercial rights en- 
joyed by their husbands. Massachusetts 
fegislators were still hard of heart, only re- 
moving a few restrictions upon School Suf- 
frage, but the enthusiastic champions of 
political rights for women believe that the 
old Bay State must soon yield. In Rhode 
Island a Schoo) Suffrage amendment passed 
the Honse, but was beaten in the Senate af- 
tera warm debate. Connecticut reversed 
this position of the two houses, the Senate 
only passing a School Suffrage dill. In 
New York a liberal interpretation was put 
upon the school law passed by the previous 
Legislature, and a bill forbidding any at- 
tempt to deny the right of women to vote 
was beaten, receiving fifty-nine votes, six 
less than the requisite number. Ohio did 
nothing in the matter, but Indiana made 
ainends by passing a constitutional amend- 
ment giving Suffrage to both sexes alike by 
an emphatic majority. However, before this 
amendment becomes effective, it must pass a 
second Legislature, and be ratifiec at the 
polls. Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois and 
Missouri did nothing for Woman Suffrage, 
and little for the cause of temperance. A 
Woman Suffrage amendment, already pass- 
ed by the preceding Legislature, was killed 
in Wisconsin by a close vote, and after pro- 
longed discussion. The Iowa Legislature 
granted to women the right of holding the 
office of county recorder, A bill giving full 
Suffrage to women was also passed by the 
House, but was beaten in the Senate by a 
close vote. Then the Senate passed a bill 

iving School Suffrage to women, but the 

ouse failed to act upon it. Nebraska leg- 
islators gladly granted School Suffrage to 
all, and then as willingly passed a constitu- 
tional amendment granting equal Suffrage 
to women. This, it is thought, will go for- 
ward to final success. Kansas defeated a 
similar amendment in the Senate, after pass- 
ing it in the House. In Colorado, great in- 
terest was excited by an equal Suffrage bill, 
but after getting through the Senate the 
measure was killed in the House. In Ore 
gon, wives were placed upon an equality 
with their husbands in matters pertaining 
to personal rights and property, and the 
care of children. A constitutional amend- 
ment giving Suffrage to women was also 
passed without solicitation, and by a fair 
majority. Finally, that the Territories 
might not be wholly without part in the 
year’s work, Arizona gave to women School 
Suffrage and the right to hold all offices for 





which they are permitted to vote.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Woman S8uff: Association, to which 
this society is auxiliary, held,a short time 
ago, in Louisville, Kentucky, the first of its 
meetings ever held South of the Ohio River, 
was a very successful one both in point of 
numbers, and in the quality of the speeches. 
The Woman’s JOURNAL says: ‘‘Each suc- 
ceeding session increased in numbers, until 
on the last evening the Grand Opera House 
had not seats to hold the great and sympa- 
thetic audience which completely filled the 
body and galleries of the house.” The 
press of Louisville gave much space to re 
ports of the meetings. Lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, the educated, the wealthy, as 
well as the plain people, made up the au- 
diences. Letters of thorough indorsement 
and sympathy were read from President 
Eliot of Washington University, Governor 
Long of Massachusetts, Governor St. John 
of Kansas, hon, George W. Julian of Indi- 
ana, President Bascom of the Wisconsin 
University, Wendell Phillips and John G. 
Whittier of Massachusetts. The reports 
from many of the State societies were, in 
the main, very encouraging. That from 
Indiana was exceedingly jubilant over the 
passage through the Legislature of an 
amendment to the constitution of the State, 
“extending the franchise to women, under 
the same conditions as it is now exercised 
by men,” and, also, over the remembrance 
by Governor Porter in his inaugural address 
that he had women among his constituents. 

The reports and speeches from the wo- 
men of Indiana and other Western States, 
evince a degree of consecration to this ser- 
vice, such as we have not yet reached, and, 
for the lack of which, we have not yet ob- 
tained the recognition which is bringing 
rapidly the full enfranchisement of the Wes- 
tern women. 


Mr. F. A. Hinekley then read the resolu- 
tions offered at the morning session, 

Mrs. Martha Doyle, from the committee 
on nominations, read their report making 
the nominations for officers for the coming 
year, which were as follows: 

President.—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. 

Vice Pr: sidents.— Augustine Jones, Rev.J.M.Brewe- 
ter, Mise Phoebe Jackson, Mra. Cathcrine C. Knowles, 
East Greenwich; Mrs, Mary C. Arnold, Chepachet. 

Recording Sec.—Mre. Mary C. Peckham. 

Corresponding Sec.—Mrs. Mary J. Channing. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. 8. B. Martin. 

Executive Committee.—-Mrs. E. H. Doyle, Mise Su- 
san Sisson, Mrs. Mary K. Wood, Wm. 8. Liscomb, 
Francis C. Frost, Mrs. Mary ‘I’. Metcalf, Mrs. J. M. 
Brewster, Miss Susan C. Kenyon, Frederick A. 
a mea Mrs, Rachel E. Frye, Mrs. Ruth B. Bur- 
eigh. 


Mr. F. A. Hinckley addressed the meet- 
ing in support of the third and fourth reso- 
lutions. He referred especially toa class 
of women known as ‘‘fallen women,” whom 
he characterized as the chattel slaves of so- 
ciety, struggling to rise, but bound down by 
the pernicious customs of the day. The 
speaker advocated a state of society in 
which it would be impossible for the papers 
to report, as was reported in the pavers of 
Providence a short time ago, that a young 
girl was ruined at one of our watering- 
places, and afterward sent to the reform 
school during her minority, while the man 
who accomplished her ruin was let off with 
a fine of $10 and costs. Mr. Hinckley at- 
tributed the state of society, which made 
such things possible, to the fact that women 
were not adequately represented in the exe- 
cutive and advisory boards of charitable, 
correctionary and reformatory public insti- 
tutions, and advocated the representation of 
women on the board of State charities and 
corrections. 

Mrs. L. R. Burlingame spoke upon the 
fallacy of marking out special lines of work 
for women to do; work which she at best 
could do in but a half-hearted way, when 
she was fitted by nature to do something 
else well. Whatever woman could do well 
was womanly. The speaker also alluded 
to the manifest difficulty of getting ladies 
to take active public part in temperance so- 
cieties, and their lack of confidence in their 
own ability; the shrinking of many women 
from publicity and the effort required to 
induce them to come forward to promote 
the work of Woman Suffrage and the gen- 
eral advancement of women in all the avo- 
cations of life. The speaker also referred 
to the labors of the women at the last city 
election, in having large posters placed in 
the various voting stations setting forth the 
opposition of the women of Providence to 
the granting of licenses for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. The posters were torn 
down over night, said the speaker, and the 
work of the women caused scarcely a ripple 
on the political surface, still it was evident 
that their influence was feared. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, said: 
The wise action of the Rhode Island So- 
ciety in 1869 in sending delegates to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to help organize the American 
Woman Suffrage Association has never been 
more fully justified than at the recent an- 
nual meetings of the American Association, 
at Louisville, Ky. In the very center of 
Bourbonism, in the most representative city 
of the South,we were welcomed with a cor- 
diality which Northern cities have rarely 
equalled, and the newspapers gave reports 
such as we have never before enjoyed. All 
the written papers and speeches were pub- 
lished verbatim by the Courier-Journal, the 
leading newspaper of the South, with edi- 
torial comments, increasingly favorable as 
the convention proceeded. The Rhode 
Island report was especially noted and 
served as the basis of a leading editorial. 
Burns once said: 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 

You may see yourselves as you are re- 

rded 4 thounnnd miles from home, in the 
ollowing editorial, which appeared in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the day after 
our convention closed : 


‘SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND.” 


“In the report of the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association read at the Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention, Tuesday night, 
the refusal of the Rhode Island Legislature 
to grant Suffrage to women was commen 
upon very severely. ‘Toward the close of 
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the session,’ reads the report, ‘a note was 
addressed to the chairman of the committee 
requesting, as the petitions had been before 
the Senate two years, that some disposition 
be made of them. The note was not an- 
swered, and no report was made. It is 
needless to ask the question if any class of 
men would have been treated in this man- 
ner.’ 

‘‘Asa matter of fact, the men of Rhode 
Island have been treated in just that style 
by the Rhode Island plutocracy up to the 
present time. The citizens disfranchised 
by the Rhode Island laws number over 
40,000. In that State the owner of real 
estate gets his name on the registry of 
voters solely by virtue of his real estate; the 
native-born citizen who pays taxes of over 
$1 on personality gets his name upon the 
register by reason of his birth and tax-pay- 
ing ability; the native who has no taxable 
property must register in the year preceding 
that in which the vote is to be cast, and pay 
atax of $1, or else he can not vote. The 
foreign-born citizen may serve in the militia 
and pay a tax on personal property, but if 
he does not own real estate to the value of 
$134 he is not allowed to vote. He is dis- 
franchised. 

“‘Undcr this arrangement, Rhode Island has 
been ruled by a minority for more than 
twenty years. Under those laws of the 

lutocracy 48,000 tax-paying citizens of 

thode Island have been disfranchised; less 
than one-third the male adults of the State 
rule the other two-thirds; a popular gov- 
ernment does not exist in this State. he 
laws discriminate against the foreigner, 
after the old Know-Nothing prescription. 

More than half of Rhode Island’s population 
was born without her borders. How the 
law strikes foreigners may be seen from the 
following statement of one of the petitioners 
for Suffrage last year, Mr. C. C. Heintze- 
mann, of Providence: 

** ‘lam a native of Germany,and came to 
this country when quite young. I served in 
the army from May, 1861 to 1864; took an 
active part with the Republican party in 
Maryland; went to Massachusetts, and there 
found my rights as a soldier and citizen 
recognized; but three years ago I came to 
Rhode Island, and was surprised to find that 
I could not vote even for President of the 
United States. Of course I can not buya 

iece of property in the city for $134. 

hinking of Republican principles and 
thinking of the founder of the State, Roger 

Williams, I thought it was strange that just 
here there should be such a restriction, and 
it seems impossible that any man could 
affirm that it is justifiable.’ 

‘It is evident that the 45,000 disfranchised 
mep of Rhode Island have more cause for 
complaint than the Rhode Island women. 
A portion of the men are allowed to vote, 
but the women never have been admitted to 
the Sulfrage, so they have to suffer no un- 
just discrimination among their sex. We 
are in favor of admitting these disfran- 
chised men first to the Suffrage. The only 
hope for the Rhode Island women lies in 
joint agitation with the Equat Rights League 
of Rhode Island for impartial male Suffrage. 
Impartial male Suffrage established, it is 
possible that taxed women may get their 
right of representation through the ballot.” 


Mrs. Cuace.—Our Kentucky friends 
think the women are “‘like eels—used to be- 
ing skinned.” 


Mr. Bbuackwe.i.—I do not pretend to 
understand the institutions of Rhode Island, 
In every other State 1 can trace the steady 
march of enfranchisement, changing prop- 
erly qualifications for those of race, and 
race qualifications to those of sex. But 
here you still retain a real estate limitation 
of Suffrage in the cese of men of foreign 
birth. ltis a case of what scientific men 
call ‘‘arrested development.” I certainly 
believe that it is as unjust to disfranchise 
any Class of men as to disfranchise women. 
Let us hope that when this artificial barrier 
in the stream of progress does give way it 
will carry women also, by the momentum, 
into the great ocean of equal political rights 
for all citizens. 

The fact that there are here before me 
to-day 250 women and only twenty-five 
men is proof that women take ten times as 
much interest in this movement as men, and 
are no more to blame for their own disfran 
chisement than were the negroes for their 
slavery. It is said women must rot vote 
because they cannot be poiicemen. They 
ought to be policemen. Women are arrest- 
ed by men and often are exposed to gross 
personal indignities. In Portland, Me., the 
women at their own cost have for years 
kept a woman policeman at the Central Po- 
lice Stazion to take charge of such women, 
and the city government have now voted to 
pay half her salary. So even on the police 
there is work for women to do. 


The president said she had received a let- 
ter from Lieut.-Gov. H. H. Fay, stating 
that if his engagements would permit he 
would be present and address the meeting; 
but as that gentleman was not present, Dr. 
L. F. C. Garvin, the president of the Equal 
Rights League of Rhode Island, made a few 
remarks upon the question of equal rights 
for male citizens of foreign birth now dis- 
franchised, and the relation of the same to 
the cause of Woman Suffrage, which he 
heartily sustained. 

Dr. J. M. Aldrich, of Fall River, also 
spoke upon the fallacy of depriving the men 
and women of Rhode Island of the right to 
vote. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Tewksbury, 
Mass., said the occasion had been almosta 
pathetic one to her, as the great social prob- 
lems which women in the state of society 
to-day were comparatively impotent to solve 
were brought forward. The little band of 
women before her were ready to do even 
the roughest work to accomplish their ob- 
ject; they were even willing to become 
police-women, if that would prove effec-’ 
tual. The women had petitioned and peti- 
tioned and petitioned, and for her own part 
she would never petition again. The walls 
of legislative bodies had been festooned with 
the petitions of women, but still they had 





received nothing. The speaker said the wo- 
men were told that they were a reserved 
force, and should stay where they were, and 
shed an influence. She believed in influ- 
ence, subtle influence; in refined, spiritual 
influence; but she never knew a man ora 
woman who succeeded in anything by de- 
voting their whole lives to shedding such an 
influence. She was notin favor of the women 
retiring on their influence, but pushing for- 
ward to meet the work awaiting them. Over 
every woman hung a Damocles sword, and 
it hung by a single hair. Let not any wo- 
man say, “1 am comfortable; I am safe.” 
The sword might fall at any moment and 
pierce her, and she taste to the bitter dregs 
the cup which she had made no effort to put 
away from her. The speaker referred to 
the visit of several ladies to Mrs. Hayes at 
the White House, and closed with a power- 
ful and eloquent argument in favor of the 
cause she espoused. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone referred to the ineffec- 
tual struggles of women for Suffrage, say- 
ing the way for a woman to get interested in 
Woman Suffrage is for her first to acquire 
a discontent with her condition, and then 
to learn how little she amounts to in the 
world. The women who said they were 
contented, well protected and comfortable, 
were thoughtless women, and they needed 
to be brought into tie state of feeling nec- 
essary to feel the importance of Woman 
Suffrage. 

At 5o’clock the afternoon session, which 
had been very largely attended, came toa 
close, and many of the audience retired to 
the supper-room, 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention reassembled at 7.30 
o'clock, with the president in the chair. 

The resolutions proposed at the morning 
session were read and adopted. 


Mr. William 8. Liscomb read an essay in 
support of Woman Suffrage. His paper 
was an analysis of the subject, beginning 
with the foundation of society, showing 
that all members subjected to law should 
have a voice in the making of laws by which 
they are governed. It was the inherent 
right of all hororable members of society 
to express their opinions, for in the exer- 
cise of that right is involved the very idea 
of civilization. The question is whether the 
tendency in woman would be for good or 
evil. Ifforbad, she should be excluded 
for the welfare of the whole, but if for 
good, she should have the right to express 
her opinion. No reasonable man will say 
thut the influence of woman is not stronger 
and more noble for good than man’s. Her 
feelings on points of honor and duty are fin- 
er than man’s, and in all those things which 
make life nobler, better and more worthy, 
she is superior to man. The argument com- 
monly used against Woman Sulfrageis, that 
women cannot bear arms and fight. This is 
an assumption that Suffrage is not a right, 
but a privilege. In regard to this, 1 would 
say that we have doctors, and lawyers, and 
other professions, and they are exempt 
from all other business. Military life, then, 
being a vocation that requires physical 
force, woman can be exempt from that, 
The speaker predicted in the near future 
there would be no kings, queeus or emper- 
ors, but that the voice of the people would 
rule, and that. woman’s voice would be 
heard with the men. The time is near 
when civilization will know no distinction 
of sex, and everything will promote the 
good of mankind. 

The president, Mrs. E. B. Chace, read the 
following letter from Governor Long, of 
Massachusetts: 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1881. 
Mrs. E. B. Cuace.—Dear Madame: Your 
letter has reached me too late to furnish 
you with an answerto-day. Had it arrived 
in season, | could only have renewed the 
expression of the views upon the question 
of Woman Suffrage which I made in my 
last annual message to the Legislature. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Joun D. Lona. 
Mrs. Chace said that such anindorsement 
of the principles of Woman Suffrage was 
never received by the association from a 
Governor of Rhode Island. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke of Governor Long 
as being in entire harmony witb the prin- 
ciples of Woman Sufftage. She adwised 
the women to work together, and to show 
that they desired their rights enough to 
work hard forthem. She showed how wo- 
men were kept in the background by old- 


time traditions, and said that they would _ 


remain so until they were awakened to the 
fact that they had an equal right ir society 
with men. The idea that women cannot 
carry arms for the government, and there- 
fore should not be allowed to vote, was, to 
the speaker’s mind, absurd. ‘‘Does not wo- 
man,” said the speaker, ‘‘peril her life every 
time she gives birth to a soldier? Does she 
not watch over him until he is twenty-one 
years of age—old enough to go into the 
country’s service? How many nights, dur- 
ing those years, dees she do picket duty? 
The idea that women are to be kept in sub- 
jection on account of the sin of Eve must 
be done away with, and God helps those 
who help themselves.” 


After an admirable address by Miss East- 
man, showing the injustice and folly of the 
existing oligarchy of sex, the Convention 
adjourned. 














HE MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE IN THE WORLD. BOSTON AND 
LONDON. : 1§ CENTS A COPY. NEWS- 
DEALERS SELL IT. AGENTS WANTED. PLEASE SEND & 

THREE-CENT STAMP FOR A SPECIMEN COPY TO 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO. Boston. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Bug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from or yarn at a trifling 
expense. Great profits, permanent business to agents, 
Circular for stamp. E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 








Beauties of 
Sacred Song. 


This splendid new collection of the best 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable aadition to 
our libraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gounod, 
Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart and Pinsuti, 
and there are more than 30 others of good repute. 
Gounod’s “Green Hill far ower" Faure’s “Palm 
Branches;” and Abt’s “Above the Stars,” indicate 
the high character of the compositions, which are 58 
in number. 


Price $2.00, Boards; $2.50, Cloth. 





THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY. 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG 
BOOK for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, just out. It is by 
Abbey & Munger, who made a decided success 
in their last book, ‘Waits Ropes,” and who, in this 
new compilation, furnish a number of the sweetest 
melodies ever placed in a co'lection of the kind. 160 
pages, and about as pony songs, maany of them adapt- 
ed to the Prayer Meeting, as well as in the Sunday 
School. Price 35 cts. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparin., under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullcontinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me.ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school daty, are as ys 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for leafn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH 6O., 


BOSTON, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen. 
WM. NOTMAN, 





Montreal, President. 
J. CAMPBELL, 


Director and Manager, Boston. 





Branches, Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. ELecant_y ILLUSTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds o' thousanas who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical] truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 


~NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,’ says 
William Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's daties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 





New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial... $1.00. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


GAMES | 
Of English & Bible History. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


“Charming games, full of instruction ana amuse- 
ment.”°—Frances E. Willard, 

“Of all the games ever invented for children and 
those of more mature age, these seem co me to unite 
the moet merits.""—N. Y. Paper. 


Price of each, 50 cents; postage free. Small stamps 
received. Mention this paper, and adress 
. A. H. BIRCH, 
Lindsborg, McPherson Co., Kan. 


Ba rett's Dye House, 


56 Temple Place, . Boston. 


Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans. 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 

Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam ecoured, at the low rate of 6 c nts per 
yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 

N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 
will send for and return them. 43 3m in 











NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
ao of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Andersoa says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written." 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, anthor of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “‘Hedged In,” etc. In a new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re’ 
utation, and adds-to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting aud noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
pow doubtless be in great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 
fected by Recent Theories, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
University. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P, FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxiey, and other writers of eminence, wheee 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘‘Words 
and their Uses,” “‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which have recently appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

- Lf cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 

of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtfal book will recall tie public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘‘Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is » careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asathinker. It will be read with 
py and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


A Nove.. yi EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.’’ ‘‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” isa story of equal inter- 

est, an’ will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s wien. They are 

bound in a pampblet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves fur distribution and use in schools 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
6rs, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
Boston. 
THE STORY 


—OF THE— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


$1.00, 





Price, ° . 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. L[llustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimfal of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
BEARS. ccc ccccccccccessecsecscccs cocccce 

FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke ........ 

HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. .....--..cs.ceeeeeevees 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Wi ling. ......ccc-cccscccccccccsscescescccces 1,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy..... enecessgvocces BOM 
MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 

Theo. R. Jenness..........--....+ ccosccscce 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 

) AY Byres tl 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 

YORGS. .. 00 cccevceccsosccsss + svescctoccces SEB 
LITTLE DUKE. By Mies Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 

WORM. 000. ose édvcccsoscccccscocsesceceéoses Bae 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK... 90 








D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 











Genevieve Ward, 


By MRS. ZADEL BARNES GUSTAFSON, is a bi- 
ography of one of the most distinguished of our 
living actresses, prepared from original and inter- 
esting material furnished by her family and friends. 
The story of Miss Ward's life is filled with inei- 
dents and adventures more strange and engrossing 
than any work of fiction, and must attract many 
readers. Price, $1.25. 


Purple and Gold 


Is a collecticn of poems (original and selected) about 
the favorite American flowers, the golden-rod 
and aster, printed on leaflets of heavy cream pa- 
per, illustrated with twisted bordersof purple and 
gold, and other designs, and bound together with 
ribbons of purple and old-gold satin. Kate San- 
born was the compiler of this pretty brochure ; 
Rosina Emmet illustrated it, very beautifully; and 
ro Dean Proctor wrote the initial poem. Price, 


The richest Art-Book of the Season: 


Poets and Etchers, 


A sumptuous volume of twenty full-page Etchings, 
by JAMES D. SMILLIE, SAMUEL COLMAN, A. 
F. BELLOWS, H. FARRER, and R. SWAIN GIF- 
FORD, illustrating poems by Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Lowell, Emersun, Aldrich, etc.; with 
thirty-five elaborate vignettes and tail-pieces by 
ose same artists. Quarto, elegantly bound. Price, 

10.00. 


The Jeffersons, 


By WILLIAM WINTER. Volume II. of the Amer- 
ican-Actor Series. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

“It is a singularly interesting work, giving the his- 
tory of the family, from Thomas Jefferson, of Oid 
Drury Lane, the contemporary of Hogarth, Burke, 
and Gibbon, and Joseph Jefferson, his son, who 
came to America to play in tne new Boston Theatre, 
in 1793, down to Joseph, the grandson of the latter, 
our own immortal! ‘Rip Van Winkle.’ ” 


South-Sea Sketches, 


By MRS. MADELINE VINTON DAHLGREN, is 
another collection of chapters about far-sway and 
romantic coasts—Callao, Lima, the islands and 
ports under the shadow of the Andes; Valparaiso, 
Santiago, and other beautiful cities of the South 
Seas. Many singular customs and incidents of 
modern Peruvian and Chilian life are vividly de- 
ascribed. The authorhad exceptional facilities for 
seeing the South American countries at their best, 
since her husband was the admiral in command, at 
that time, of the Souta Pacific squadron. Price, 
$1.50. 


A Pickwickian Pilgrimage, 


By JOHN R. G. HASSARD, is a charming little 
companion to the works of Dickens, since it fol- 
lows the track of certain of his notable heroes 
through and about great London, and dwells with 
delightful enthusiasm on the haunts and habitats of 
many a character long celebrated in English fiction. 
Price, $1.00. 

Sold by book-seilers, or sent, post-paid, on receip 
of price, by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full-page and letter-press illustrations from designs 
by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, engraved by AN- 
DREW. Smail 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 
Uniform with the series of illustrated hymns and 

poems: “Nearer my God, to thee,” “Abide with 

me,” “The breaking waves dashed high,” “Rock of 
ages,” “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 

“Home, sweet home.” 

Each new volume increases the populanty of this 
series. 














Hannah Jane. 


By DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleam V. Nas- 
ty.) With fali-page and ktter-press illustrations 
from original designs, and printed at the Universi 
ty Press on paper made expressiy for the purpose, 
Royal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 
A well-known literary critic says: “lt is certainly 

one of the best things that the famous Rev. Petroleum 
V. Nasby ever produced. It has the extraordinary at- 
traction of being in popular and excellent verse. It 
is real life and true nature. It touches a chord that 
will vibrate everywhere; a subject near the heart of 
many and in the experience of ail. It touches it 
with honesty, frankness, ahd self-condemnation, 
that stings with conviction while it thrills with ad- 
miration. And withal it is so ene human, 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a smile will trem- 
ble on the lips, and the heart be made better and 
happier, and the head receive a fresh motive towards 
justice and common sense. The illustrations, too 
are bexuti ul! ‘Hannah Jane’ will have thousands of 
readers, and every reader a friend,” 


Young Americans in Japan; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR FRIEND 
OTO NAMBO. 

By EDWARD GREEY. With one hundred and 
seventy full-page and letterpress illustrations. 

Royal octavo, 7x94 inches. andsomely illumi- 
nated cover. $1.50; cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 
This is the champion young folks’ book of the 
ear. The story 1s told by one who has travelled ex- 

tensively in Japan. Everything described is unique 

or wonderful. The illustrations are numerous and 
graphic, and the adventures interesting and humor- 


a OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


Up the River; 
OR, YACHTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth 
and last volume of the Great Western Series. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Pocket Rifle. 


16mo, cloth, iliustrated, $1.25. Being the fifth 
volume of the Silver Medal Stories. 


The Four-footed Lovers. 


By FRANK ALBERTSON. _Iliustrated from origi- 
1a designs, yt - L. B. Humphrey. 4to, illumi- 
nated sides, $1.00. 

This book, while affording much pleasure by its 
bright and tekiow character, both in sto and pic- 
tures, presents also some capital studies 0! N 
History for little folks. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe 
OPTIC, with nu- 
By ALADY. Edited LA he . with nu 


merous full-page @ ons. 

Boards, illuminated sides, $1.25. 

This is a companion volume to Dr. Eliot’s “Storie 
from the Arabian Nights.” 


Catalogues free on application. Books sent pos 
paid on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Boston, 





47 Franklin Street, . e 
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A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 

The Woman’s JOURNAL will be sent to 
any new subscriber four months for fifty 
cents, This gives a good opportunity for 
those who wish to introduce the JouRNAL 
among their friends, and so widen the circle 
of knowledge of the work done for women, 
and to spread true ideas on the subject of 
the right of women to the ballot. Who will 
send us two new names? a 


ip 


HOW TO BE REGISTERED. 

The board of registrars of voters, 30 
Pemberton square, Boston, have given us 
the following official information, for the 
benefit of women wishing to be registered 
as voters for school committee: 


«* All women (not already registered this 
year) who registered last year on other than 
poll-tax bills, must appear at the office of 
the Registrars or Assistant Registrars, and 
present the evidence of their right to regis- 
ter, on or before Nov. 29, 1881, on which 
day registration for municipal election ceas- 
es, at ten o’clock P. M.” 

** All those who registered last year on 
oll-tax bills of 1880, and are also assessed 
or 1881, will find their names on the lists 

published and posted by the Registrars of 
Voters as required by law.” L. 8. 
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A LITTLE MORE TIME. 

Women who pay tax on property, and 
who have their last year’s receipted tax bill 
can still register and vote in this city, and 
in other cities of Massachusetts, where the 
election comes early in December. Go at 
once to the registrar and attend to it. 

L. 8. 





a. 


A GOOD WORD ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 

The Springfield Republican does many 
graceful things to aid the work of women. 
Here is one of the last: 

Some of the gf  eagpe who write 
funny paragraphs for the newspapers are 
great y emaned that the earnest Christian 
women who are trying to put up dykes 
against the flood of whiskey pouring over 
the land, should have actually asked out 
loud for the ballot. Surprising as it may 
seem to these mad wags, there are a good 
many men in this country whose sense of 
humor is so dull that they don’t see where 
the laugh comes in. The late President 
was one of these prosaic persons. ‘‘Laugh 
as we may,” he once said, ‘‘put it aside as 
a jest if we will, keep it out of Congress 
and political campaigns, still the woman 

uestion is rising in our horizon larger than 
the size of a man’s hand; and some solution, 
ere long, that question must find.” : 

This is one of the effective ‘‘setting 
downs” which the thoughtless and self-suf- 
ficient need to help them to their sober 
senses. The Republican knows how to do 
it. L. 8. 
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Is IT THEIR OWN FAULT? 

At the annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association, held 
in Providence on the 10th inst., Mrs. Mary 
C. Peckham read, with much grace of man- 
ner, an able and carefully prepared paper, 
in which she set forth that it is the fault of 
the women themselves that they are dis- 
franchised. The paper of Mrs. Peckham 
is published in full in our columns to day, 
and well deserves a careful perusal. 

There is a growing disposition, particu- 
larly on the part of many men, to assume 
that men are ready to extend Suffrage to 
women, whenever the women show that 
they desire it. If Suffrage were simply a 
boon to women which they could have for 
the asking, and they did not ask, there 
would be force in this charge. But the dis- 
franchisement of women is a great injus- 
tice, which men of old incorporated in the 
very frame-work of the government. The 
men of to-day allow the laws which exclude 
women to remain on the statute book. The 
vote is the only power that can abrogate the 
law, and the law forbids women to vote at 
all. Who is responsible and to blame? 

It is a sin to withhold a right, as much as 
it is to withhold money, or anything else 
that belongsto another. When men charge 
that it is the fault of the women that they 
have not their just rights, what women do 
they mean? Let each man look in his own 
house. Is it his wife, busy with nursing 
and rearing their little children? Holding 











her right high beyond her reach, will he 
say, ‘It is all your own fault that you are 
disfranchised”? 1s it his daughter, who, at 
infinite disadvantage, is striving to earn her 
living, or to acquire her education? Is 
she the one to blame? Is it the active 
woman in middle life, who is the home- 
maker, the house-mother, whose life 
is crowded with daily cares, who is to 
blame because the law, which she had 
no hand in making, keeps back her 
rights? Or is it his aged mother, who has 
reared her family, and now, worn with 
care and many burdens, needs help and 
protection? Yet these individuals repre- 
sent the various classes of women. 

It must never be forgotten that the loss 
involved in the disfranchisement of wo- 
men is not confined to them. The beneficent 
power they would exercise if permitted 
to vote is lost to the whole people. Take, 
for instance, the question of civil service 
reform. Carl Schurz, in his excellent 
speeches in this city and vicinity, this week, 
urges women to support and aid it. 

But what can women do about it? They 
can help to influence the public sentiment, 
it is true. But to establish civil service re- 
form requires votes as well as influence. A 
majority of women would vote for it, but 
they have no votes to give. So the spoils 
system goes on corrupting and threatening 
the very life of our best things. Women 
cannot escape the consequences. But wo- 
men have no votes. A large majority of 
women favor civil service reform. Their 
votes, added to those of the men who sup- 
port the measure, would elect Senators and 
Representatives who would carry out the 
wish of their constituents. But the cry for 
the help of women comes to those whose 
hands are tied. They have no power to help. 
The spoils system goes on all the same, 
and the people, men and women, suffer 
loss. 

Civil service reformers, in its interest, 
would be wise, first of all, to put its friends 
in a position to be a power to help it; and 
that would be, to put the ballot where it be- 
longs, in the hands of woman. But this is 
only one of the causes which are delayed by 
the disfranchisement of women. It is a sin 
to withold aright. The power to confer 
this right is wholly in the hands of man. 
Whoever is to blame, the whole people are 
the losers. L. 8. 
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TO WOMEN VOTERS. 





Women who pay taxes on real estate or 
personal property, and who desire to vote 
for school committee at the coming election, 
are reminded that they must take their re- 
ceipted tax bills for 1880 to the registrar’s 
office, 30 Pemberton square, on or before 
November 29, and have their names placed 
on the list. It would be well for those who 
have applied for assessment this year, and 
have paid their tax, to be sure that their 
names are on the list. Any woman desiring 
further information on this subject, or con- 
cerning proposed candidates, can obtain it 
by attending the meeting of registered wo- 
men voters at the Meionaon on Saturday, 
Nov. 19, at 10.30 A. M. Let there be a full 
attendance. L. 8. 

A WOMAN CANNOT PRACTICE LAW. 

We publish to-day the argument and de- 
cision of Chief Justice Gray, of Massachu- 
setts, approved by the full bench, to the 
effect that a woman shall not practice law 
unless and until she is expressly empower- 
ed by statute. It is a decision worthy of 
the dark ages, and will take rank with that 
of Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott 
case. The Taney decision has been summed 
up in the sentence: ‘‘Black men have no 
rights that white men are bound to respect.” 
The Gray decision, worse because more 
sweeping, amountsto this: ‘‘Women have 
no rights unless expressly conferred by 
statute.” 

This decision proceeds on the assumption 
that because until recently women have not 
been lawyers, therefore they are incapable. 
With as much reason the court might have 
said that because women have never been 
railroad directors, therefore they are inca- 
pable; that because, until recently, women 
have not been physicians, or ministers, or 
telegraph operators, or bankers, therefore 
they are incapable. It ignores the fact that 
women have already been admitted to the 





bar in Missouri, in Kansas, in Illinois, and 


in Wisconsin, and that a woman is now 
practicing law in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

No right unless expressly conferred by 
statute! Just the contrary should be the 
inference. The U. 8S. courts have decid- 
ed that by the terms of the Fourteenth 
Amendment women are citizens of the Unit- 
ed States and of the States in which they 
reside. Therefore, whenever an exclusion 
has not been expressly decreed by legisla- 
tion, the legal inference should be against 
exclusion. Indeed the arbitrary exclusion 
of a class of citizens from any legitimate av- 
ocation or pursuit on the ground of sex is 
clearly illegal, because in conflict with our 
bill of rights and the United States consti- 
tution. 

But the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
not only rules in favor of such exclusion; it 





sets aside positive statutory provisions. The 
qualifications for becoming a lawyer in 
Massachusetts are by statute expressly open 
to every citizen, Judge Gray admits that 
woman isa citizen, but for this purpose he 
rules that she is not a citizen, because he 
thinks the word citizen was not ‘‘intended” 
to apply to this special case. How does 
Judge Gray know what wasintended? What 
right has he to play fast and loose with the 
word “citizen,” making it include woman 
for one purpose, while for another purpose 
he construes it to exclude her? Whatshall 
be said of his logic, when he gravely affirms 
that woman ‘‘cannot hold a judicial office” 
and then draws the inference that, although 
a lawyer is not a judicial officer or even a pub- 
lic officer, therefore a woman cannot bea 
lawyer? 

This laborious piece of special pleading 
is no argument against a woman’s right to 
practice law. But it isan argument for 
Woman Suffrage, for it never would have 
been made1f women had been voters. When 
women vote, the court will make haste to 
reverse the unjust decision, as Lord Mans- 
field did in the Somerset case, whenhe de- 
cided that slavery could noz exist on Eng- 
lish soil. Meanwhile let us appeal from the 
court to the Legislature. 

Henry F. Durant, one of the most suc- 
cessful lawyers who ever pleaded at the 
Boston bar, withdrew from the profession, 
because he thought it incompatible with a 
Christian life. ‘‘Law,” he said, ‘‘is the 
most narrowing and the most degrading of 
all professions. All human law isa system 
of fossilized injustice, and the habitual 
study of it only demoralizes. There is not 
enough of thought or principle in our 
whole system of law to occupy aman of 
intellect for a single hour; all the rest is 
mere chicanery and injustice.” 

If Judge Gray and his associates are not 
conscious of the studied injustice of their 
decision, and of the inadequacy of the 
grounds on which they make it, this will 
go far towards confirming Mr. Durant’s es- 
timate; if they are conscious of the wrong 
they are doing, so much the worse. Let 
us hope that President Arthur will look 
elsewhere than to the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts for a suitable appointment to 
the United States supreme bench. Men 
who pervert justice at home do not deserve 
a larger trust. H. B. B. 
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NOMINATION OF ALBERT PALMER. 
¢. 





The Democratic city committee last Mon- 
day night paid Hon. Albert Palmer the 
high compliment of an unanimous nomina- 
tion for mayor. Mr. Palmer is a resident 
of the Highland District, and one of the 
most energetic and capable of the younger 
business men of Boston. He was educated 
in the Phillips Academy et Andover, and 
graduated second in the Dartmouth class of 
1858. He was ateacher in the Boston Latin 
School from 1860 to 1866, and for fifteen 
years since has been manager of the Jamaica 
Pond Ice Company. He served in the 
Legislature for three terms as a Representa- 
tive, and for four terms as State Senator, 
acquitting himself with distinction, both as 
a debater and in committee, in both 
branches. During these seven years Mr. 
Palmer was an earnest and active friend of 
Woman Suffrage. It was largeiy due to his 
efforts that the Senate passed the Munici- 
pal Suffrage bill, which was afterwards de- 
feated in the House. He left the Republi- 
can party in 1879, under General Butler’s 
lead, and in the campaign of that year his 
addresses were among the most brilliant on 
the Democratic side, and well sustained his 
previous reputation for oratory. Personally 
popular, especially in his owr district, his 
nomination is one that demands of the Re- 
publicans a first class nomination. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON.—SPEECH 
BY WILLIAM LLOYD GAKRISON, JR. 





At the second evening session of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Association of Oregon, week 
before last, Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
of Boston, was introduced by Kev. Mr. 
Eliot, a visitor and member of the similar 
association in New England. Mr. Garrison 
spoke as follows: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—I esteem it a 
privilege to be with youthis evening. Hold- 
ing both by inheritance and conviction the 
belief that human rights and responsibilities 
are not limited by the accident of sex, I 
belong upon your platform. To a Boston- 
ian, finding himself 4000 miles away from 
home, on what he has been accustomed to 
consider the outskirt of civilization, your 
city is a perpetual surprise. He finds here 
the same kind of people, the same books, 
the same homes he has left behind, and it is 
impossible to realize that Portland is not a 
city of New England. If anything more 
were needed to preserve the illusion, here is 
the familiar and time-honored Woman Suf- 
frage convention. How well I know it! 
Year in and year out, through discourage- 
ment and ridicule and apathy,doomed to re- 
peat the old argument, to answer for the 
thousandth time the objections raised by 
timidity and prejudice, the weary yet un- 
wearied advocates of simple justice compel 
the attention of the public. 

How many times with exhaustive elo- 
quence and unanswerable reasons these stale 
objections have been demolished! There 

asatime that when the brains were out 
the man would die, and there an end, but 





now they rise again, and we are forced 
again and again to “‘slay the slain.” But 
tiresome as it is to continually repeat ‘‘line 
upon line and precept upon precept,” and 
to labor to prove that two and two make 
four, such is and always must be the work 
of the reformer. 

In Massachusetts our catise moves up- 
ward and onward, steadily and surely. We 
have attained the partial School ae 
for women,and every year petition the Legis- 
lature to submit the question of ful! Suf- 
frage to the people’s vote. ~* 

It is customary now, when the question 
comes up in the Legislature for discussion, 
for the opponents to raise no objection, but 
simply vote it down. The report of the 
committee and the weighty speeches are on 
the side of woman’s enfranchisement; but 
with a dogged persistenee the majority con- 
tinues in the negative, although with dimin- 
ishing preponderance. 

TLis year, for the first time in our history, 
a woman was admitted as a delegate to the 
Republican State convention in the person 
of the eloquent and. gifted Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

It is a warfare, however, where no retreat 
can be sounded, and until the right is con- 
ceded the yearly appeal and agitation are as 
certain as the seasons. 

In passing through Wyoming Territory 
recently it was gratifying to hear from Gov- 
ernor Hoyt a testimony to the beneficent ef- 
fect of Woman Suffrage there, in the inter- 
est of morality and good government. The 
Governor mentioned as a surprise the fact 
that no woman had yet made application to 
him for office. Not that any reason exists 
why competent women should not hold 
office, but it shows how little personal am- 
bition has been stimulated by the attainment 
of the right to vote. 

A few days ago at Olympia, in Washing- 
ton Territory, where it was my privilege to 
mingle with the members of the Legislature 
in a social way, lexpressed my hope that 
before the Territory was ready to be admit- 
ted as a State, the constitution would pro- 
vide for equal Suffrage and thereby avoid 
the agitation its omission was sure to en- 
tail. hen we remember how difficult it is 
to eradicate a wrong once crystallized in 
organic law, and how absurdly binding bad 
precedents are, we cannot overrate the im- 
portance of a young State guarding, in the 
beginning, against such manifest injustice. 
But for the shortsightedness and willing- 
ness to compromise principle shown by the 
framers of the United States constitution, 
in allowing a recognition and protection of 
slavery in its famous obnoxious clauses, the 
long degradation of our politics and the in- 
calculable sufferings of our civil war would 
have been averted. 

A last refuge of many intelligent people, 
who are too enlightened to repeat the old 
objections and yet not ready to accept im- 
partial Suffrage, is the plea that the fran- 
chise 1s too broadly exercised already and 
should be limited. Although this is the es- 
sence of toryism, and a distrust of the great 
principle that a republic is ‘‘of the people, 
by the people and for the people,” it is the 
fashion of many to proclaim it when the 
claims of woman are urged. 

In the first place, if it were true that Suf- 
frage should be limited, the answer is, that 
when the same limits apply to men and wo- 
men alike there will be no ground for com- 
plaint on the score of injustice to women. 
At present the objesetion is irrelevant and 
impertinent, not touching the question at 
issue. 

In the second place, is the objection to uni- 
versal Suffrage a sound one? 

The underlying principle of our great ex- 
periment of self-government is that ‘‘gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed,’’ which includes 
the humblest member of society. Not from 
the consent of the rich, of the educated, of 
the strongest; but of the governed. It was 
a momentous experiment based upon an 
abiding faith in human nature, a convic- 
tion that the average wisdom of all 1s safer 
than that of any portion, however favored. 
It took into consideration poverty and ig- 
norance, trusting to the innate desire of hu- 
manity for order and good government. It 
was assumed that, although the principle 
might be severely tested, as enlightenment 
increased, fostered by popular education, 
government would improve and the respon- 
sibilities of the ballot have an elevating 
effect. 

So our national experiment was launched 
upon the broadest principles of justice, and 
although the framers of the government 
were inconsistent in not embodying in the 
constitution the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of lndependence, and applying 
them impartially without distinction of sex 
or race, the declaration will last for all 
time, because it is as broad as humanity. 
Partially as the experiment has been ap- 
plied, and although Europe has poured into 
our midst hordes of ignorance, poverty, 
criminality, to be assimilated, the nation has 
stood the strain marvellously. Wisdom is 
justified of her children. e have under- 
gone commotions that would wreck mon- 
archies, and in every great crisis what has 
saved us? Not presidents, nor capitalists, 
nor scholars, but it is the uprising of the 
whole people—the ground-swell of popular 
feeling—that always decides the issue in 
the interest of right and safety. Talk as 
we may of the Irish or colored vote, each 
class has the right to represent itself, no 
matter if its repregentatives are unsavory 
or bad. Nor can the virtue and intelligence 
of the country afford not to have ignorance 
and poverty send their representatives to 
speak for them. 

They are the warning dials that indicate 
to all eyes the magnitude of the degradation 
in our midst. We cannot afford to over- 
look or forget them. Inasmuch as the 
dial’s hand shows their increase, so much 
more has the alarm to be sounded and re- 
generating influence set to work to rescue 
society, which otherwise, lulled in a fancied 
security, might awake too late. Upon the 
walls of our representative government let 
the whole nation’s figure be thrown and 
the shadows as prominent as the lights. Re- 
publicanism cannot only bear the trial but 
cannot spare it. We are too faron the voy- 
age to put back. The ship has incurred its 
chiefest dangers because too many of its 





crew ure kept under the hatches. Let them 
up into the day. Welcome woman to the 
rights and responsibility of an untrammelled 
ballot. There is great need of constant ag- 
itation in this young State of Oregon until 
yous object is attained. And it not only 

nefits woman. All moral effort based on 
fundamental principles elevates the entire 
community. 

New England owes its pre¢minent intel- 
lectual and moral position to the constant 
conflict of ideas. While, unfortunately, 
the church so largely reflects the ave 
public sentiment and too often finds little 
difficulty in being at peace in the presence 
of sin, provided the sin is popular, the true 
spirit of the gospel is to be found in the 
various humanitarian reforms of the day. 

In a new and growing country like this, 
where the wonderful resources of nature 
are developing so rapidly, and wealth comes 
easily, there is danger that the material may 
overshadow the moral progress. 

Professor Bryce, the English member of 
Parliament, who has been travelling with 
our party—a most acute and sympathetic 
observer—was much impressed by this ten- 
dency. 

Such associations as yours and ether 
kindred purposes have therefore a regener- 
ating and uplifting influence. Unfortunate 
is the community where there are no isms. 
Because of the crudities and extravagancies 
of well-meaning but over-zealous friends, 
who attach themselves to every reform, do 
not allow timid consciences to excuse them- 
selves from their sharein the work. When 
the sole objection to a movement 1s alleged 
personal dislike for its advocates, be sure 
that the objectors have no answer for your 
arguments. Hold them to a discussion of 
principles, and do not be drawn aside by 
personal criticism, the shelter of apathy and 
a tyes 

he great work is to touch conscience by 

carefully considered and just appeals to the 
best sentiments of human nature. The 
statute book will surely second your pro- 
gress. In days of discouragement, which 
always come, certain that the cause is near- 
ing to its triumph, we can comfort our- 
selves with Whittier’s lines: 

“Thus with somewhat of the seer 

Must the moral pioneer 

From the future borrow— 

Clothe the waste with dreams of grain 


And on midnight’s sky of rain 
Paint the golden morrow.”’ 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Chinese women in San Francisco sleep on 
a pillow made of wood, and shaped like a 
dumb-bell. 


At the call of Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, a Woman Suffrage State associa- 
tion was last week formed in Illinois. So 
the good work goes on. 


The death of Edward John Trelawney, at 
a ripe old age, is just announced. Trelaw- 
ney is known best as ‘‘the friend of Byron, 
Shelley, and of Greece.” 


Governor Long hada majority of more 
than 42,000 at the late election. There 
would have been a much larger majority if 
the women could have voted. 


Alexander Smith’s mother, whom he de 
scribed in his novel of ‘‘Alfred Hagart’s 
Household” in a very striking way, has 
died at Kilmarnock at the age of seventy- 
five. 


November 29, is the last day on which 
Boston women can register as voters. Carry 
your last tax receipt with you to No. 30 
Pemberton square, and see that your name 
is on the register. 


The English Woman Suffragists have been 
holding meetings all over the United King- 
dom, with special reference to the munici- 
pal elections and the women electors, and 
with marked success. 


The thirtieth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Indiana Woman Suffrage Society 
(the first society ever formed for this pur- 
pose), was held on the 30th of October, 1851, 
and not on the 3d, as our types said last 
week. 


Julius Schwab, of the New York novelty 
company, was arrested at Boston recently, 
charged by Helen M. McDonald with an in- 
fringement of her patent skirt-protector. 
He is held in $50,000. 


The New York: Auxiliary Woman's Na- 
tional Relief Association has sent to E. C. 
Carlton, mayor of Port Huron, twenty 
large packing cases, thirteen barrels, and 
two trunks of serviceable clothing for the 
Michigan sufferers. 


The annual meeting of the Oregon Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was like a grand 
gala day. Everything that could bring 
eclat to their cause seems to have made it 
self a free-will offering on that occasion. 
We rejoice in their success. 


The Congregationalist says: ‘‘The W. C. 
T. U. has an honorable record, and has 
done a noble work; it will be a great public 
misfortune if the introduction of Woman 
Suffrage be allowed to jeopardize its use- 
fulneés.” Wise Congregationalist/ Its min- 
atory warning comes too late. 


Now let all such citizens as have no po- 
litical ambitions, and believe enough in civil 
service and general political reform to feel 
a disposition to codperate in bringing the 
caucus back to its legitimate and necessary 
sphere,—let all such citizens place them- 
selves in communication with each other, 
and we may have, ere long, primary meet- 
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ings in the hands of the voters used to pro- 
mote the public weal, instead of as now 
secondary meetings in the hands of rings 
used to further the greed of office-seekers. 
—Frederic A. Hinckley in Providence Jour- 
nal. 


Rev. Dr. See, who was disciplined by the 
Presbytery of Newark a white ago for in- 
viting women to preach in his church, is 
said to have turned Swedenborgian, and to 
be editing a denominational paper to which 
he has given the curious name, ‘‘Zion, the 
Sunny Mount.” 


At its opening meeting, the New England 
Women’s Club gave a pleasant reception to 
Mrs. C. M. Severance, who was the founder 
of the club, and its first president. For the 
last six years, Mrs. Severance has resided 
in California. It wasa rare treat to wel- 
come her return. 


“‘Kipple Grange,” the story published by 
us last week and credited to the Cambridge 
Press, was written by Mrs. Lucy’ Randall 
Comfort for Harper's Bazar, and should 
have been credited to that paper. Wg took 
the story from the Press, which published 
it without credit. 


The Ladies’ Social Science Club, of 
Kansas and Missouri, beld a meeting at 
Atchison, Kansas, on the first of November. 
Both States were represented by a goodly 
attendance, and the papers and discussions 
aroused much interest. The leading papers 
of Kansas gave pleasant accounts of the 
gathering. Mrs. B. Gray, of Wyandotte, is 
president, and Mrs. Henry Hopkins, of 
Atchison, is secretary of the club. 


‘This is not a land of peace! It is a na- 
tion of armed men. The farmer has a ro- 
volver in his bed-room, and the merest boy, 
on the slightest provocation, pulls out his 
pistol. Two hundred years have proved 
that, in civil life, at least, the Quaker is 
right. No Quaker ever shoots and no Qua- 
ker is ever shot. There should be a gener- 
al disarmament, and we should guard the 
sale of pistols, as we guard the sale of pois- 
ons. It is the brutality that comes from the 
possession of arms that does the harm.”— 
Robert Collyer in N. Y. Tribune. 


It is worthy of note that the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting of the corporation of the 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth, in this 
city, reports that of the inmates of that 
school, seventy-nine are boys and fifty-one 
are girls. It is also true that there are not 
only more male than female idiots, but there 
are more male than female paupers, more 
male than female convicts in the State pris- 
on, more male than female criminals of 
every kind, more male than female drunk- 
ards, more male than female tramps and 
vagrants, and all this while there are 62,000 
more women than men in Massachusetts. 
But the men of the State think it is not safe 
to trust women with any share of the law- 
making powers; that it will not do to let 
women vote. 


A lovely Jewess in a Russian town saved 
her property and her life during the recent 
attacks upon the Jews. A great, hulking 
ruffian entered her shop and bought a loaf 
of bread. After swallowing a couple of 
mouthfuls, he threw himself on the ground 
outside the shop door, and began to howl 
piteously that he was poisoned—the Jews 
had poisoned him. Of course, an infuriated 
crowd instantly assembled, and it would 
have fared ill with onr Jewessif she had 
not dashed out of the shop, and, snatching 
the bread out of the impostor's hands, be- 
gun to eat itin sight of them all. The crowd 
stopped, thunderstruck; then a broad grin 
dawned on every countenance; then one of 
them called out to her: ‘‘Alosha, lend me 
your knout, will you?” ‘Then the impostor 
started to his feet and scudded off, pursued 
by a mischievous but no longer sanguinary 
crowd. 

















WOMEN LAWYERS.—JUDGE GRAY’S DE- 
CISION. 

Miss Lelia J. Robinson applied for ad- 
mission to tie Massachusetts bar, last 
spring, and her request was denied by the 
court last September. The opinion, pre- 
pared by Chief Justice Gray, gives in detail 
the reasons for the court’s refusal, and will 
be read with interest by all interested in the 
movement looking to the establishment of 
the equal rights of woman. 


THE OPINION, 


The question presented by this petition 
and by the report on which it has been re- 
served for our determination is whether, 
under the laws of the Gommonwealth, an 
unmarried woman is entitled to be examined 
for admission as an attorney and counsellor 
of this court. This being the first applica- 
tion of the kind in Massachusetts, the court, 
desirous that it should be fully argued, in- 
formed the executive committee of the Bar 
Association of the city of Boston of the ap- 

lication, and has receiveu elaborate briefs 
rom the petitioner in support of her petition 
and from two gentlemen of the bar as amici 
curie in ep sage thereto. The statute 
under which the application is made is as 
follows: ‘A citizen of this State, or an 
alien who has made the primary declaration 
of his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, and who is an inhabitant of 
this State, at the age of twenty-one years 
and of good mora) character, may, on the 
recommendation of an attorney, petition 
the Supreme Judicial or Superior Court to 





be examined for admission as an attorney, 
whereupon the court shall assign a time and 
place for the examination, and if satisfied 
with his acquirements and qualifications 
he shall be admitted.” St. 1876, c 107. 


THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 


The word ‘“‘citizen,” when used in its 
most common and most comprehensive 
sense, doubtless includes women; but a wo- 
man is not, by virtue of her citizenship, 
vested by the Constitution of the United 
States, or by the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth, with any absolute right, inde- 
pendent of legislation, to take part in the 
Government, either as voter or as an officer, 
or to be admitted to practice asan attorney. 
Minor vs. Happersett, 51 Wall, 162. Brad- 
well vs. Lllinois, 16 Wall. 130. The rule 
that ‘‘words importing the masculine gender 
may be applied to females,” like all other 
general rules of construction of statutes, 
must yield when such construction would 
be either ‘“‘repugnant to the context of the 
same statute,” or ‘‘inconsistent with the 
manifest intent of the Legislature.” Gen. 
Sts. c 3,§ 7. The intention of the Legisla- 
ture in enacting a particular statute is not 
to be ascertained by interpreting the statute 
by itself alone, and according to the mere 
litera] meaning of its words, 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE LAW. 


Every statute must be construed in con- 
nection with the whole system of which it 
forms part, and in the light of the common 
law and of previous statutes upon the same 
subject. And the Legislature is not to be 
lightly presumed to have intended to re- 
verse the policy of its predecessors, or to 
introduce a fundamental change in long es- 
tablished principles of law. By the law of 
England, which was our law from the first 
settlement of the country until the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the crown, with all its in- 
herent rights and prerogatives, might indeed 
descend toa woman or to an infant; but, 
under the degree of a queen, no woman, 
married or unmarried, could take part in 
the governmentof the State. Women could 
not sitin the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords, nor vote for members of 
Parliament. 4 Inst. 5. Countess of Rut- 
Jand’s case, 6 Rep. 52 b. Chorlton os, 
Lings, L. R. 4C. P. 374, 301, 392. They 
could not take part in the administration of 
justice, either as judges or as jurors, with 
the single exception of inquiries by a jury 
of matrons upon a suggestion of pregnancy. 
2 Inst. 119, 121. 3 Bl. Com. 362. 4 BL. 
Com, 395. Willes, J., in L. R. 4 C. P., 
390, 391. And no case is known in which 
a woman was admitted to practice as an at- 
torney, solicitor or burrister. 


ENGLISH PRECEDENT. 


The only English ‘‘instance of a woman 
lawyer,” cited by the petitioner, is that 
stated in a note of Mr. Butler to Coke upon 
Littleton, as follows: ‘‘The celebrated 
Anne, Countess of Pembroke, Dorset and 
Montgomery, had the office of hereditary 
sheriff of Westmoreland, and exercised it 
in person. At the assizes at Appleby, she 
sat with the judges on the bench.” Co. 
Lit. 326 a, note 280. No authority is given 
for the statement. The office of sheriff of 
Westmoreland was granted by King John 
in the thirteenth century to Robert de Vetri- 
pont, or Vipont, and his heirs general, and 
after the death of his last heir male in 1265 
descended to Isabella, wife of Roger de 
Clifford, and continued to be an hereditary 
office until 1850, when it was put by act of 
Parliament on the footing of other like 
offices. 8 Selden’s Works, 1839. Co. Lit. 
222. Collin’s on Baronies, 251, 317, 319, 
821. St. 13 and 14 Vict. c. 30. The Coun- 
tess Anne was born in 1590, took the office 
by descent from her father, George Lord 
Clifford and earl of Cumberland, in 1665, 
and died in 1676, leaving a very full auto- 
biography,a transcript of which is preserved 
among the Harleian manuscripts in the 
British Museum, in which she says of her 
ancestress Isabella de Clifford that ‘‘in her 
widowhood she sat in person as sheriffes in 
the county of Westmoreland upon the bench 
with the judges, as appears by the pleas and 
records of her time” and mentions the ap- 
cre, of a deputy sheriff by herself in 

51. 


THE SERVICE A MATTER OF CEREMONY. 


It is quite possible that, asa matter of 
ceremony, or by way of asserting her title 
to the office, she (as well as her ancestress 
three centuries before) may sometimes her- 
self have attended the judges, or that, in 
accordance with English usage, a person of 
herrank and distinction, when present in 
court, may have been invited by them to 
sit on the bench. But that she habitually 
discharged the general duties of the office 
in person has been shown by an accom- 
plished scholar, after carcful research, to be 
highly improbable in fact. 4 Craik’s Ro- 
mance of the Peerage, 162. And she could 
not have done so without violating the well- 
settled law. The office of sheriff was partly 
— and partly ministerial; the judicial 

unctions could not be delegated; but the 
ministerial duties, including that of attend- 
ance upon the judges, might be performed 
by deputy. Dalton’s Sheriff, cc. 1, 4. Bun- 
dal’s case, Noy. 21. Bacon’s Use of the 
Law, 4 Bacon’s Works (ed. 1803) 97. Wiles, 
J.,in L. R. 4C. P. 390. When such an 
hereditary office descended to a woman, she 
might exercise the office by deputy (at least 
with the approval of the Crown), but not in 
person; nor could it be originally granted 
to any woman, because of her incapacity of 
executing public offices. Duke of Bucktn 
ham’s case, Jenk. Cent. 6, pl. 14; 8. C. 
Dyer, 265 b, pl. 39: Keilw. 170. 4 Inst. 128. 
Co. Lit. 107 b. 165 a. Case of the Great 
Chamberlain of England, 2 Bro; P. C. (2nd 
ed) 146; 8. C. 86 Lords’ Journals, 302. 


OFFICES THAT COULD BE PERFORMED BY 
PROXY. 


Women were permitted to hold the office 
of keeper of a castle or jail, governor of a 
workhouse, forester, or constable, for the 
reason that each of those offices might be 
executed by a deputy. Lady Russell’s case, 
Cro. Jac. 17. 2 Inst. 382. Anon. 2 Ld. 
Raym. 1014; 8. C. 8 Salk. 2. 4 Inst. 811. 
2 Hawk. c. 10,§ 37. Willes, J., in L. R. 





4 C. P. 389. They were decided to be 
capable of voting for and of being elected 
to the office of sexton of a parish, upon the 
ground that this was not an office that con- 
cerned the public. Olive os. Ingram, 2 
Stra. 1114;8. C. Vin. Ab. Feme A, pl. 7, 
8; 7 Mod. 233, 273, 174. And we are not 
aware of any public office, the duties of 
which must be discharged by the incum- 
bent in person, that a woman was adjudged 
to be competent to hold, without express 
authority of statute, except that of overseer 
of the poor, a local office of an administra- 
tive character, in no way connected with 
judicial proceedings. The King vs. Stubbs, 
2 T. R. 895. An attorney at law is not in- 
deed, in the strictest sense, a public officer. 
But he comes very near it. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


As was said by Lord Holt, ‘‘The office of 
an attorney concerns the public, for it is for 
the administration of justice.” White's 
case, 6 Mod. 18. Bradley’s case, 7 Wall, 
864, 379, 379. By our statutes he is re- 
quired, upon his admission, to take and sub- 
scribe in open court the oaths to support 
the constitutions of the United States and 
of this Commonwealth, as well as the oath 
of office; this oath, the form of which has 
remained without substantial change since 
the time of Lord Holt, nearly 180 years, 
pledges him to conduct himself ‘‘in the of- 
fice of an attorney within the courts,” ac- 
cording to the best of his knowledge and 
discretion, and with all good fidelity as well 
to the courts as to his clients; and he be- 
comes by his admission an officer of the 
court, and holds his office during good be- 
havior, subject to removal by the court for 
malpractice. Gen. Sts. c. 121, $$ 30, 31, 34. 
Rev. Sts. c. 11, $$ 21, 22, 25, and Commis- 
sioners’ notes. St. 1785, c. 23. Prov. St. 
1701-2 (1 Anne) c. 7;1 Prov. Laws (State 
ed.) 467. Randall’s case, 11 Allen, 473. 
Randall v. Brigham, 7 Wall. 523. Robin- 
son’s case, 19 Wall. 505, 512. 


NO CHANGE IN THE LAW OR PRACTICE, 


There is nothing in the action of the Leg- 
islature or the judiciary of the Common- 
wealth, which has any tendency to prove 
such a change in the law and usage prevail- 
ing at the time of our separation from the 
mother country, as to admit women to the 
exercise of any office that concerns the ad- 
ministration of justice. In 1871 the Gov- 
ernor and council required the opinion of 
the justices of this court, under c 8, art. 2, 
of the constitution of the Commonwealth, 
upon the following questions:  ‘‘First. 
Under the constitution of this Common- 
wealth, can a woman, if duly appointed and 
qualified a justice of the peace, legally per- 
form all acts pertaining to such office? Sec- 
ond. Under the laws of this Common- 
wealth would oaths and acknowledgments 
of deeds, taken before a married or unmar- 
ried woman, duly appointed and qualified 
as a justice of the peace, be legal and 
valid?” Although the provisions of the 
constitution and statutes of the Common- 
wealth regarding the office of justice of the 
peace, while they do not mention women, 
are not in terms limited to men, yet the 
justices answered both the questions pro- 
posed in the negative, for the following 
reasons: 


THE OFFICE OF JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 


“By the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth the office of justice of the peace is a 
judicial office, and must be exercised by the 
officer in person, and a woman, whether 
married or unmarried, cannot be appointed 
to such an office. The law of Massachu- 
setts at the time of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, the whole frame and purport of 
the instrument itself, and the universal un- 
derstanding and unbroken practical con- 
struction for the greater part of a century 
afterwards, all support this conclusion, and 
are inconsistent with any other. It follows 
that, if a woman should be formality ap- 
pointed and missioned as a justice of the 
peace, she would have no constitutional or 
legal authority to exercise any of the func- 
tions appertaining to that office.” Opinion 
of Justices, 109 Mass. 604. Whenever the 
Legislature has intended to make a change 
in the legal rights or capacities of women, 
it has used words clearly manifesting its in- 
tent, and the extent of the change intended. 
The statutes permitting a married woman 
to hold and convey property, to make con- 
tracts, to sue and be sued, and to be an ex- 
ecutrix, administratrix, guardian or trus- 
tee, have in no way enlarged the capacity 
of any woman, married or unmarried, to 
hold office, and have no application to sin- 
gle women, or to legal disabilities to which 
married and unmarried women alike are 
subject. Gen. Sts, c. 108. Sts. 1869, cc. 
304, 409; 1671, c. 312; 1874,c. 184. The St. 
of 1869, c. 346, providing that ‘‘any parisb 
or religious society may admit to member- 
ship women, who shall have all the rights 
and privileges of men,” would seem to im- 
ply a doubt, at least whether they could 
previously have been admitted to such 
membership with equal privileges. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The House of Representatives, 1874, hav- 
ing taken the opinion of the justices of this 
court that there was nothing in the consti- 
tution itself to prevent women from being 
members of school committees, the Legis- 
lature thereupon enacted that no person 
should be deemed ineligible to serve upon a 
school committee by reason ef sex; and it 
has since expressly authorized women to 
vote at the election of school committees. 
Opinions of justices, 115 Mass. 602. Sts. 
1874, c. 389; 1879, c. 223; 1801, c. 191. We 
have not been referred to, and do not recall, 
any other statute a the legal ca- 
pacity of women, except those which pro- 
vide for their serving on certain public 
boards connected with the supervision of 
charitable or reformatory institutions or of 
prisons. Sts. 1877, c. 195; 1879, cc. 291,- 
204. In making innovations upon the long- 
established system of law on this subject, 
the Legislature appears to have proceeded 
with great caution, one step at a time; 
and the whole course of legislation pre- 
cludes the inference that any change in the 
legal rights or capacities of women is to be 
implied, which has not been clearly ex- 
pressed. 
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REFERENCE IN THE STATUTES TO WOMEN. 


The only statute making any provisions 
concerning attorneys, that mentions women, 
is the poor debtor act, which, after enum- 
erating among the cases in which an arrest 
of the person may be made on execution in 
an action of contract, that in which ‘‘the 
debtor is an attorney at law,” who has un- 
reasonably negiected to pay to his client 
money collected, enacts, in the next section 
but one, ‘‘that no woman shall be arrested 
on any civil process except for tort.” Gen. 
Sts. c. 124, $$ 5,7. If these provisions do 
not imply that the Legislature assumed that 
women should not be attorneys, they cer- 
tainly have no tendency to show that it in- 
tended that they should. The word “‘citi- 
zen,” in the statute under which this appli- 
cation is made, is but a repetition of the 
word originally adopted with a view of ex- 
cluding aliens, before the St. of 1852, c. 
154, allowed those aliens to be admitted to 
the bar who had made the preliminary dec- 
laration of intention to become citizens. 
Rev. Sts., c. 88,§ 19. Gen. Sts., c. 121, § 
28. 


THE ADMISSION OF ATTORNEYS. 


The reénactment of the act relating to the 
admission of attorneys in the same words 
without more, so far as relates to the per- 
sonal qualifications of the applicant, since 
other statutes have expressly modified the 
legal rights and capacity uf women in other 
important respects, tends rather to refute 
than to advance the theory that the Legisla- 
ture intended that these words should com- 
prehend women. No inference of an inten- 
tion of the Legislature to include women iu 
the statutes concerning the admission of 
attorneys can be drawn from the mere 
omission of the word ‘‘male.” The only 
statute to which we have referred, in which 
that word is inserted, is the statute concern- 
ing the qualifications of voters in town 
affairs, which, following the language of 
the article of the constitution that defines 
the qualifications of voters for Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, speaks of “every male citizen 
of twenty-one years of age etc. Gen. 
Sts. c. 18, § 19. Const. Mass. Amend- 
ments, art. 3. Words which taken by 
themselves would be equally applicable to 
women and to men are constantly used in 
the constitution and statutes, in speaking of 
offices which it could not be contended, 
in the present state of law, that women 
were capable of holding. 

THE RULES OF THE COURTS. 

The courts of the Commonweaith have 
not assumed by their rules to admit to the 
bar any class of persons not within the ap- 
— intent of the Legislature as mani- 
ested in the statutes. The word ‘‘per- 
sons,” in the latest rule of court upon the 
subject, was the word used in the rule of 
1810 and in the statutes of 1785 and 1836, 
at times when no one contemplated the 
possibility of a woman’s being admitted to 





practice as an attornev. 121 600. 6 





Mass. 382. St. 1785, c. 28, Rev. St. c. 18, 
20. Gen. Sts. c. 121, § 29. The Unite 
States Court of Claims, at December term 
1878, on full consideration, demied an ap- 
plication of a woman to be admitted to 
practice as an attorney upon the ground 
‘that under the constitution and laws of 
the United States a court is without pow- 
er to grant such an application, and that a 
woman is without legal capacity to take 
the office of an attorney.” Lockwood's case, 
9 Ct. of Claims, 346, 356. At October 
terms 1876 of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the same petitioner applied 
to be admitted to practice as an attorney 
and counsellor of that court, and her appli- 
cation was denied. 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


The decision has not been officially re 
ported, but upon the record of the court, 
of which we have an authentic copy, it is 
thus stated: ‘‘Upon the presentation of 
this application, the chief justice said that 
notice of this application having been pre- 
viously brought to his attention, he had 
been instructed by the court to announce 
the foilowing decision upon it: By the 
uniform practice of the court from its or- 
nies to the present time, and by the 
air construction of its rules, none but men 
are permitted to practice before it as attor- 
neys and counsellors. This is in accord- 
ance with immemorial usages in England, 
and the Jaw and the practice in all the 
States until within a recent period, and 
the court does not feel called upon to make 
a change until such change is required by 
statute or a more extended practice in the 
highest courts of the States.” The subse- 
quent act of Congress of Feb. 15, 1879, 
enables only those women to be admittea 
to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States who have been for three 
years members of the bar of the highest 
court of a State or Territory, or of the 5u- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 


WOMEN CANNOT BE ADMITTED. 


The conclusion that women cannot be 
admitted to the bar under the existing 
statutes of the Commonwealth is in ac- 
cordance with judgments of the bighest 
courts of the States of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. Bradwell’s case, 55 Il). 525. Goodell’s 
case, 89 Wis. 232. The suggestion in the 
brief of the petitioner that women have 
been admitted in other States can have no 
weight here, in the absence of all evidence 
that (except under clear affirmative words 
in a statute) they have ever been so admit- 
ted upon deliberate consideration of the 
question involved, or by a court whose de- 
cisions are authoritative. 

It is hardly necessary to add that our 
duty is limited to declaring the law as it is, 
and that whether any change in thet law 
would be wise or expedient is a question 
for the legislative and not for the judicial 
department of the Government. 

etition dismissed. 
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POETRY. 
VESPERS. 


BY DORA GREENWELL. 








When I have said my quiet say, 

When I have sung'my little eong, 

How sweetly, sweetly dies the day, 

The valley and the hill aiong; 

How sweet the summons, “Come away,” 
That calls me from the busy throng! 


I thought beside the water’s flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves, 

I thought in autumn's harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves; 
But lo! methinks the day was brief 
And cloudy; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf 
I bring, and yet accepted, free, 

And blest, my Lord, I come to Thee. 
What matter now for promise lost 
Through blast of spring or summer rains! 
What matter now for purpose crost, 
For broken hopes and wasted pains! 
What if the olive little yields! 

What if the grape be blighted! Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 
Upon a thousand hills the vine. 


My spirit bare before Thee stands: 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign; 

I come to Thee with empty hands, 
The surer to be filled from Thine! 





—__—_ —] 
For the Woman's Journal. 


MARRYING FOR A HOME. 


BY EMILY DODGE MANSEN. 

One pleasant evening, when my brother 
and I sat in our cosy little parlor, I busy 
with my sewing, aad he seemingly much 
interested in the weekly paper, he at length 
laid it down and in a hesitating manner said: 

‘‘Laura,” 

As he did not proceed, I looked up and 
saw with surprise that my usually calm and 
collected brother was blushing deeply, and 
seemed ill at ease. 

‘Well, what is it?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” he replied, ina manner 
that he meant to be careless, but which was 
just the reverse, ‘‘only I thought it a good 
time to tell you that I expect to be married 
shortly.” 

‘‘Married!” I repeated, while my work 
fell from my hands. 

‘Dear sister, are you surprised?” he ask- 
ed presently. 

‘Surprised is no name for it. I thought 
that you and I were settled here alone for 
life. You have often said so.” And here 
the tears would fall in spite of my efforts 
to restrain them. 

‘Well, I thought so too, when I sent for 
you tocome and take charge of my house. 
But then, people’s ideas will change, you 
know; and besides, I had not then met my 
precious little blue-eyed maid. But of 
course, it will not make any material differ- 
ence to you; you can live here just the same. 
And, dear Laura,” he added, passing his arm 
tenderly around me, ‘‘I shall think just as 
much of you after I am married as I do 
now.” 

I had my private opinion of this assertion, 
but I asked: 

‘*Who is the lady?” 

“Julia Clement.”’ 

**Is it possible that you are going to mar- 
ry one of those Clement girls!’’ I exclaimed 
incredulously. 

“One of those Clement girls!” repeated 
my brother, looking at me sternly. ‘‘It 
seems to me that you speak very disparag- 
ingly of them.” 

“Ido not mean to speak disparagingly 
of them, but they are very gay, frivolous 
girls, and Julia more so than the others. I 
must confess that it surprises me, to think 
aman of your years should make such a 
choice.” 

‘‘Ah! but you do not know her as I do,” 
he answered smilingly, while his whole face 
glowed. | 

“Well,” said I, “from the bottom of my 
heart I wish you all happiness, and may the 
choice you have made prove a wise one,” I 
ended with a sigh. 

*‘O Laura, don’t take it so much to heart! 
Of course I never thought of such a thing 
until lately, but I’m sure that when you 
come to know Julia intimately, you will no 
longer wonder that, even at my age, I have 
at last surrendered, and am a complete cap- 
tive to a beautiful woman. The old house 
will be made brighter for us both.” 

I answered: 

**You evidently are very much in love, 
but how is it with her? Think of the dis- 
parity in your ages—you are past forty, 
and she can’t be more than seventeen.” 

‘Eighteen last month.” 

“Mr. Clement is poor, and has hard work 
to keep his family up in the style in which 
they live. I have always thought it heart- 
less for so many girls to stay at home in 
idleness and depend upon their father for a 
support, when in these days there are so 
many ways open for a woman to support 
herself. They are so fond of dress and 
gaiety, and oh, I’m afraid she will marry 
you because you are wealthy and—” 

“Stop, Laura!” he exclaimed in loud, 
angry tones, ‘‘you insult both her and 
me.” 

I burst into tears, while my brother strode 
angrily up and down theroom. At length, 
when I had composed myself, he stopped 
before me, saying: 

**You must listen to reason, Laura, I do 





not see why you should feel badly in the 
least. I think you should rejoice with me 
in my new-found happiness. My sweet 
young wife will be here, and in the bloom, 
brightness and joyousness of her youth we 
shall renew our own. And my sister,” he 
continued, speaking tenderly, ‘‘shall be as 
dear to me after as before marriage. We 
have been happy together.” 

“Yes, my dear good old brother,” I re- 
plied, “‘we have been very happy together. 
Since I came to live with you life has pass- 
ed far more quietly and pleasantly. than 
when I was a poor plodding school teacher. 
I was thorougbly tired, and coming to share 
your beautiful home has been a restful 
change. 1 have no one left but you, and 1 
do not know how I can give you up.” 

‘You are not called upon to give me up, 
dear Laura. My young and lovely wife 
will make it doubly pleasant for both of us. 
And it will not be long either before she 
comes,”’ he added exultingly. ‘‘We shall 
be married in two weeks.” 

“So soon!” I exclaimed in dismay. 

‘Yes; and you will look on the bright 
side, dear, and have everything ready for 
her reception?” 

We were the only two left of a large fam- 
ily, and our hearts had been knit more close- 
ly together than is usually the case between 
brother and sister. I was entirely depend- 
ent upon him. After years of teaching, 1 
had nothing but my books and music and 
piano, besides a bed and bedstead, that I could 
call my own. Knowing that tears and re- 
grets were useless, I dried my eyes and said, 
“I will do my part well.” 

It was rather early to go about the spring 
cleaning, but I wanted to have the house in 
perfect order for the new mistress. Calling 
Eliza, the maid-of-all-work, the next morn- 
ing after breakfast, I said to her: 

‘We will begin house-cleaning to-day.” 

She looked aghast, I laughed and added: 

“Edward is going to be married in a 
couple of weeks, and I want the house to 
shine like a new pin.” 

Giving me a questioning look, she re- 
peated: 

“Going to be married! Going to bringa 
young wife here! Well, you und me had 
best resign—give right up and leave.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, the good old times will all be gone! 
I know it, I feel it. You seem real cheer- 
ful *bout it, but ’twon’t last long, I can tell 

ou.” 

P ‘‘What do you mean, Eliza?” I asked, 
surprised by her manner. Eliza had been 
in the family ever since I had come West, 
and generally spoke her mind pretty freely. 
She answered without hesitation, ‘‘I hain’t 
been blind, if I hain’t said anything. I 
knew all the time that Jule Clement had 
set her cap for your brother, but I was in 
hopes she’d slip up on it. I’ve known, too, 
how she’s bragged that when she come here 
to liye she'd soon get rid of the old maid 
sister, and that hired woman who’s lived 
there so long that she thinks herself quite 
one of the family.” 

I was more surprised and hurt than I 
chose to have Eliza see. 

“O Eliza, you have lived long enough to 
learn that you can’t believe more than half 
of what you hear, nor quite, all you see,” I 
said jestingly. 

‘I don’t feel much like joking,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘forl believe everything I’ve heard, 
and I’m afraid you'll believe it sooner than 
you want to. It takes a young thing like 
her to twist a man of your brother’s age 
around her finger! I’m sorry for it, for 
we've all taken sights of comfort here.” 

“QO, well, Eliza, don’t let us believe a 
word of it until we are forced to; and in the 
meantime, we will show our good will by 
giving her a pleasant welcome.” 

“V’ll help get things ready for her to 
please you. But if she begins any of her 
airs—for you see I’ve known that Clement 
family ever since they moved from the 
East—I shan’t wait to be sent, I’ll let you 
know.” And witha determined look shé 
proceeded to fill the boiler, and put it over 
the fire. 

The marriage came off at the appointed 
time, and amid gay adieus the happy coup- 
le started on a bridal tour. After a few 
weeks they returned, and I gave them a 
grand reception. My brother and sister-in- 
law were delighted with the preparations, 
and so glad to be at home. 

My brother was the same dear old brother 
and his wife was sweetness itself. I began 
to blame myself for having worried in the 
least about my future. 

But alas! soon there wasa change. Be- 
fore my brother, his wife treated me as in 
the beginning, but when alone she contin- 
ually said the unkindest things, and finally 
gave me to understand that 1 was no longer 
wanted. I bore itailin silence and said 
nothing to my brother—indeed, there was 
not much chance to do so, even had I been 
so inclined, without seeking him at the 
store, for while at home she monopolized 
him entirely. 

In the meantime, Eliza had taken umbrage 
at something and, true to her word, had left 
without being discharged. My brother 
looked a little grave over this, but his wife 
explained matters in so sweet and innocent 
a way that I believe he came to the conclu- 
sion that we were well rid of a troublesome 





servant. 





At length Mrs. Hastings said to me one 
morning that her three sisters would make 
their home with her, and that my room 
would be wanted, in fact, that she needed 
every room in the house, and that I must 
leave. 

‘*Leave!” I repeated in a dazed way. 

“Yes; leave, and at once.” ' 

With beating heart and faltering voice 
I said: 

‘I will wait until my brother comes in to 
dinner.” 

“You need not wait,” shesaid in tones of 
the most insulting coolness. ‘‘I will ex- 
plain to him; and besides, my word is law 
here now.” 

1 looked at the fair young creature in 
amazement, and wondered that she could 
be so cruel; but when she repeated, ‘‘Leave, 
and at once,” I took my hat, went out of 
the house, through the gate, and into the 
street. Hard to tell my brother this of his 
fair young wife, but to whom else should I 
go in my despair? I went immediately to 
the store, but unfortunately he was not 
there. He had driven some miles into the 
conntry, one of the clerks informed me, 
and would not return until the middle of 
the afternoon. To my friends and acquaint- 
ances 1 would not go; so I went to the ho- 
tel. When I thought it time for my broth- 
er to return, I again went to the store, hop- 
ing tosee him before he went home. But 
alas for me, he had been there! He was 
more angry than I had ever seen him, and 
would listen to nothing that I had to say. 

“O brother!” I cried while my tears fell 
thick and fast, ‘“‘is this the affection you 
promised should still be mine notwithstand- 
ing your marriage!” 

‘‘When I said that, I did not know that 
you would basely insult my wife. She 
tells me that in a moment of passion, when 
you had goaded her beyond endurance, she 
believed she told you to leave the house. 
She did right—just as I would have done 
had I been there to hear you.”’ 

Saying this, my brother turned to his 
desk, and I, feeling that any further appeal 
would be useless, slowly left the store and 
went back to the hotel. I knew that 1 must 
arouse myself and look about for something 
todo. I tried to get a school, ard inquired 
far and near, but was unable to find one. 
Still I waited on, thinking every day to be 
more successful, until Mr. Stevens, a wid- 
ower who lived upon the outskirts of the 
Village, astonished me by suddenly appear- 
ing at the hotel one morning, and offering 
me his hand and heart. Hand and heart, 
as he said, and asI thought, which, being 
interpreted,meant only that I might, as long 
as I lived, or as long as it pleased him, oc- 
cupy the position of household drudge in 
his family. 

Instead of refusing him outright, as I 
should have done a few weeks before, 1 
hesitated; the offer came at a time when 
thereseemed no place for me in the world. 
I knew Mr. Stevens to be a well-to-do 
farmer, whose wife had died two years be- 
fore, leaving him three sons and a daughter. 
His residence presented externally a very 
good uppearance, being large and seeming- 
ly commodious. The interior I had never 
seen, but,on driving past, I had often thought 
what an improvement a woman of taste 
might make in the yard and the surround. 
ings generally. Mr. Stevens was consider- 
ed a respectable man, temperate and intelli- 
gent, though there had been rumors afloat 
that he was penurious, and had refused to 
call in a physician when his wife was sick. 
The remembrance or these stories came dim- 
ly to my mind, but I did not give them 
credence, thinking it impossible for any 
man to be so barbarous. 

When Mr. Stevens saw that 1 wavered, 
he followed up his advantage, and plead his 
cause so eloquently that almost before I 
knew what I was about, a clergyman was 
brought andI was his wife. Wife of aman 
who would not have dared to approach me, 
had he not known me to be homeless and 
friendless, who would never care for me ex- 
cept as I ministered to his comfort and that 
of his children, and thus saved him all ex- 
pense. Too late I found that all I had ever 
heard said of him was too true. 

Mr. Stevens had driven into town for me 
in hislumber wagon. I sent to my brether’s 
for my trunks and bedstead, expecting to 
send in a few days for my piano, music and 
books. The trunks, bedstead and books 
were sent, but Mrs. Hastings senta message 
to the effect that the piano and music should 
never leave her house. How my heart 
ached when I entered the farm house that 
was to be my home. The front hall was 
used for a harness-room, and the parlor for 
a granary, as was also the front chamber 
above. The room adjoining the latter was 
used by the hired girl as a sleeping room, 
but it contained no furniture—nothing but 
a straw bed in the corner, while the girl’s 
clothing was scattered about the floor. The 
living'room down stairs had in ita set of 
wooden chairs, an old broken table, and a 
cooking stove. This was all the furniture 
the house contained, except the two beds in 
an adjoining room where the entire family 
slept. 

Mr. Stevens told me to look around and 
select a room where I wished my bedstead 
to be placed. I chose the front room above 
the parlor. I could have it, he said, but the 
corn should not be removed. He saw me 





glancing at the huge pile with a dismayed 
countenance, and silenced the expostulation 
that was rising to my lips by repeating em- 
phatically, ‘“The corn shall not be removed.” 
Then he added, ‘I want no changes made 
here. You are to take things as you find 
them, and make no remarks.” 

I looked at the man in amazement, until 
he rudely told me to give a helping hand 
about the work and not stand idling there. 

This man was my husband, whose chil- 
drex seemed like wild creatures, and were 
only about half clad. Too late I realized 
that I had taken a step fatal to my own 
happiness; but I resolved, then and there, 
that I would live and work for those whom 
I was brought among, and that their lives 
should be the better for my coming. A 
dismal situation and an Herculean task, but 
I would leave no means untried to improve 
the churlish nian with whom I had linked 
my fate, and would also do a good part by 
the children. 

The next morning my most intimate 
friend called to see me. At sight of her 
dear face, my overcharged heart gave way, 
and I wept unrestrainedly. After my emo- 
tion had subsided, and we sat quietly to- 
gether on the bed in my chamber, she sud- 
denly asked: 

‘Laura, why don’t you have the corn 
taken out of the room?” 

I was ashamed to tell her, but I finally 
did. How indignant she was! At length 
she said, ‘‘As there are only a few bushels, 
I will see that it is taken out.” 

My remonstrances were useless. She 
hunted up the girl and the children, and 
ordered them to bring baskets and carry the 
corn to the barn, where it belonged. The 
children stood in speechless wonder, while 
my friend, with the assistance of the girl, 
cleared and swept the room, Just as she 
had finished, Mr. Stevens came in from his 
ploughing, and told her that he was capable 
of managing his own household, and wished 
none of ler interference; also that he would 
like her to inform his wife’s relatives and 
acquaintances of the fact, and to say to them 
that their presence would never be desired 
in his house. I felt as though I should die 
of mortification, but remained silent. My 
dear friend said consolingly: 

“Never mind, dear Laura, I certainly 
shall carry no such messages; and I will 
come to see you again.” 

When she was gone, my husband turned 
to me and said sternly: 

‘“‘My home is not to be invaded in this 
manner. I shall stay pretty closely around 
for awhile, and will myself tell all callers 
that they cannot enter.” 

And the man actuaily did, in the course 
of the afternoon, meet several ladies at the 
gate and refuse them entrance. 

Naturally, this spread like  wild-fire 
through the village, and other friends were 
deterred from coming. But my particular 
friend came again, though not for six weeks. 
She was astonished at the improved appear- 
ance of everytbing in and around the house. 
The children all looked neat and comfort- 
able, and the change in them and in the 
house seemed almost miraculous, she said. 
The living room had its floor covered with 
a pretty rag carpet, and contained a neat, 
nicely-cushioned home-made lounge, and 
several old splint-pottomed chairs, which I 
had found in the yard and mended, remodeled 
and cushioned, until they looked really com- 
fortable. The cooking stove had been re- 
moved into the old kitchen. The little 
daughter, seven yeurs of age, hada neat 
little bed, a toilet table, and a handsome 
rug on the floor, in one of the upstairs bed- 
rooms, while the boys occupied the other. 
The girl had been discharged by Mr. Stev- 
ens the day after my arrival. My friend en- 
quired how inthe world I had accomplished 
so much. 

“By working night and day,” I replied. 
The hardest part, I assured her, was the op- 
position I met with from my husband. He 
was much averse to any change or renova- 
tion, especially to the expense attending it. 
The expense had been trifling, but I had 
made sad havoc with my wardrobe, as the 
lounges, chairs, curtains, and children’s 
clothing gave evidence. 

I had found an old loom in the barn. 
With that and my own hands, I had con- 
verted the rags which I found lying all 
around into the carpet on the sitting room 
floor. The room opening from this, I had 
made into a library, neatly papering some 
rough board shelves, which held quite a 
choice selection of books, all of them my 
own. A cheap table, two arm chairs, anda 
comfortable lounge, was all the furniture 
the room contained, but it had really an in- 
viting and cheertul look. 

There was no end to the changes and im- 
provements I expected to bring about ina 
short time. The unfinished wing of the 
house was to be converted into a kitchen, 
pantry, dining room, bath room and wood- 
shed. The parlor was to be cleared and 
furnished, The vacant room upstairs was 
to be fitted up for a guest chamber. I was 
quite positive that Mr. Stevens would in 
time come to like neatness, order, and more 
agreeable surroundings. After the inside of 
the house had been renovated to my taste, 
the yard would claim my attention. As the 
children grew older, I should expect a good 
deal of help from them. 

While talking thus to my friend, I had 





entirely forgotten the children. Fearing 
they would be in some mischief, I went to 
the door tv look for them. I saw the two 
older boys turning somersaults on the 
ground close tothe barn. Their father was 
at work near by, with a smirk or sneer on 
his face, thinking, no doubt, how I should 
feel to have those handsome stone-colored 
suits, made out of one of my best cashmere 
dresses, so completely spoiled. The young- 
est, in a white piqué suit made from one of 
my sacques, was splashing in the trough at 
the well. Tae little girl was shaking her 
embroidered skirts over the little dog's head 
and laughing merrily at every new rent he 
made in them. Just then spying her little 
brother at the well, the next moment she 
was in the trough beside him. I laid down 
my work, another one of my embroidered 
skirts that I was making over for the child, 
went out and brought them into the house. 
I groaned when I saw that the little girl’s 
new shoes were completely ruined, and cried 
aloud, ‘‘What will Mr. Stevens do to me 
now!” 

**W hy, nothing, of course,”’ said my friend, 
surprised at the terror I evinced. 

‘Oh, but you do not know,” I answered. 
‘‘He will be so angry! When I showed the 
shoes to him last night, telling him I had 
exchanged butter for them, he struck me; 
and I cried the whole night. Aud now 
what will he do?” And I wept, my friend 
mingling her tears with mine. 

Years rolled on, and I toiled on, day by 
day, and far into each night, till, at last, in- 
dustry and economy met their reward, and 
my husband could count his money by the 
thousands. Then I began to hope that I 
might have some pleasure in life myself, 
having given up so large a portion of it for 
my husband and his children. Butalthough 
Mr. Stevens had improved outwardly, and 
become interested in the books I had spread 
out so invitingly for him and the rest of the 
family, and though he had, as he read, be- 
come less morose, churlish and stubborn, 
he still held his purse strings as closely as 
ever. No amount of eloquence could in- 
duce him to relax his fixed determination to 
pay out no money for what he considered 
superfluities. No new article of his pur- 
chasing had ever been brought into the 
house. The long coveted carpet, lamp, 
small centre table, and chairs for the parlor, 
had not come until, by dint of perseverance, 
coaxing and pushing, I succeeded in bring- 
ing the oldest boy on in his studies, so that 
he was able to go into a store as clerk, The 
spare chamber, with its plainest of bed- 
steads, and a packing-box curtained fora 
toilet table, had done duty all these years 
for the few guests I had entertained. The 
house was indeed completed, after fifteen 
years of waiting. There had been no other 
improvement, and my toil was as incessant 
as ever. The daughter, though grown to 
womanhood, was stubborn, idle, and sloven- 
ly, and her father upheld her in everything 
she chose to do. 

I had spared no pains to make her all she 
should have been, but my efferts were in 
vain, not being seconded by Mr. Stevens. 
He indulged his children in idleness, but 
kept me at my post like a galley slave. I 
did the best I could. Every one called me 
a good step-mother. But Mr. Stevens and 
the children had no feeling of regard for 
me, being wrapped up in their own narrow 
views and. selfishness. 

At last there came achange. The daugh- 
ter had alover, and grand preparations were 
made for the wedding. She had so much 
influence with her father that the house was 
entirely remodelled and elegantly furnished, 
and numerous servants were installed in the 
household. When at length I ventured a 
remonstrance against such extravagance, I 
was told by my husband that he was abun- 
dantly able to support such astyle of living, 
and should’ do so henceforth; that his 
daughter, after her marriage, would be at 
the head of his establishment; and that 1 
could leave whenever I choose,—in fact, 
that he no longer desired my presence. 

Allthat I had endured of toil, privation 
and abuse, was as nothing to this crowning 
insult. In marrying for a home I had com: 
mitted a sin, I knew, but surely I had ex- 
piated it yecrs ago! Go forth I must, how- 
ever, so, with a bursting heart, I again 
sought the hotel, where I had found refuge 
when turned from my brother’s door. 

The reckless extravagance of my broth- 
er’s wife had carr‘ed him to the very verge 
of ruin, when, thinking to retrieve his for- 
tune, he staked all he had in a rash specu- 
lation, and lost. Then he was forced to 
believe what had been late in dawning on 
his mind, that his wife had married him 
solely for his wealth. She immediately left 
him, sailing for a foreign country, accom- 
panied by a ‘“‘gay Lothario.” The shock 
utterly prostrated my brother. He came to 
me, and for a few days and nights I watch- 
ed over him, till, with his dear hand in 
mine, he closed his eyes forever. 

Utterly alone in the world, 1 reflected 
long in my room atthe hotel. I bad nota 
cent of money, and but little clothing. Still, 
I concluded to let my husband have his 
way, and not to have recourse to the law as 
I at first thought of doing. Happily, they 
were in need of another cook at the hotel, 
and I thus found employment at once. 

Land was, at that time, comparatively 
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cheap in the vicinity; so I hoarded my earn- 
ings until I bad enough to purchase a few 
acres a couple of miles from the village. 
Only a part of the land was cleared. There 
was timber enough on it to admit of my 
having a log house erected, and to furnish 
me with fuel for some time to come. 

I continued to work at the hotel until I 
had money enough to buy a cow, a pig, and 
some fowls. Then I went to housekeeping, 
taking with me a little homeless orphan 
girl. In time, I sold butter, pork, eggs 
and fowls, and added many comforts and 
improvements to my little establishment, 
which hasa peculiar charm for me, inas- 
much asitisall my own. Mr. Stevenssold 
out, and he and his whole family moved to 
California, since which time I have not 
heard from any of them. 

Thus I did what I should have done fif- 
teen years before—earned a home for my- 
self, as every industrious, energetic wo- 
man may do, instead of marrying for one. 

Oh, thatthe thousands of women in our 
land who marry for homes, would pause 
and consider that God’s blessing will not 
attend them, if they enter the marriage 
state with other motives than those which 
make it holy and sacred! 


+> 


OUR LEARNED YOUNG WOMEN. 





We are hearing on all sides of the intel- 
lectual improvement of our young women, 
and especially of their learning in the clas- 
sics. In every parlor among the cultured 
can be found at least one member of a Ho 
mer class, or of other classes dignified by 
the names of Juvenal or Euripides. Many 
more times than once have we heard these 
pretty students argue untiringly the superi 
ority of the Iliad to the Odyssey, and vice 
versa, aud seen them knit their brows over 
the problem of the date of the Homeric age; 
and this, we are prompt to acknowledge, is 
commendable. 

No one can snub the intelligent reader of 
Homer, because to be an intelligent reader 
of the great poet signifies the possession of 
no mean knowledge of the ancients, and 
when a woman has also made herself fa- 
miliar with the later classic writers, from 
whom we inberit our rich legacy of poetry, 
art, and codes, and morals, a wealth is hers 
to which no one can dispute her title, and 
which increases yearly according to the in- 
vestments of her mind. And now, after + 
having shown our sympathy with these 
young students of old literature, we are at 
liberty, perhaps, to question them gently. 

How many of these lovers of the ‘‘Father 
of Song,” these intelligent readers of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, are intelligent readers of 
our daily papers? How many of them 
could give an ignorant inquirer any history 
of the present trouble in Northern and 
Southern Africa? To how many of them 
would the words ‘‘Land League in Ireland” 
convey any idea whatever? How many of 
them, who are doubtless familiar with all 
the jealousies of the various Grecian camps, 
have any knowledge of the relation of the 
respective European powers, and their re- 
lations with us? How many of these elo- 
quent eulogists of the Greek commanders 
could rehearse the deeds of the men who 
have fought and won important battles for 
their own native America, or even name 
those heroes who defended English, French 
and German rights with all the zeal with 
which Achilles fought for his cause and the 
destruction of Troy? Or how many of 
them, who possibly accompany the braid- 
ing of the hair at night with Andromache’s 
lament over the body of Hector, could re- 
peat two consecutive lines of our Constitu- 
tion? How many of them, who have care- 
fully noted the successes and defeats of the 
ancient Grecian fleets, have ever taken any 
interest in the fate of the proud Americans 
who, in the same Mediterranean Sea where 
the Hellenes fought their naval battles, died 
to break the disgraceful yoke in which the 
petty Barbary States had so long held them? 
How many of them who know the history 
of all the heathen gods, are intelligently 
aware of the religious controversies which 
agitate our own times; of the so-called con- 
flict between science and religion to which 
so many of the great minés of the day lend 
their time and talents? How many of them, 
who will astonish you by their accurate ac 
count of all the details of the forging of 
Achilles’ shield, could date the invention of 
printing, without which the warriors’ fame 
would probably have never reached them; 
or the telescope, which brought upon ‘the 
starry Galileo all his woes,” but gained for 
him the gratitude and admiration of each 
succeeding generation; or the microscope, 
or the thermometer, or watches and clocks, 
or the steam engine, or the cotton manufac- 
ture, or iron ships of war, or guns, or teleg- 
raphy? In short, how many of these pa- 
tient students ever lift their eyes from the 
yellow pages of antiquity to their own glo- 
rious day, or feel any interest in any period 
more modern than a B. C,? 

As you are an American, begin your self- 
culture by a careful study of the history of 
your own country; acquaint yourself with 
the causes of the wars which have shaken the 
New World to its foundation, but out of 
which have grown the envied liberty of the 
people and democracy of the nation. Inform 
yourself of her intellectual as well as her 
political history—the years of her existence 





are too few for the latter not to be quickly 
learned, and her poets, historians, novelists 
and artists are unfortunately not so many 
as to make the first an arduous task—and 
you will find that when you are a good 
scholar in American history, you have in- 
formed yourself, though perhaps to a limit 
ed degree, of the condition of all other na- 
tions; because America, being the last to 
come into existence, has felt more or less 
the influence of each, and you have been 
compelled to learn of these relations in 
peace and war. You will thus have laid the 
foundation for a great and more compre- 
hensive knowledge of Great Britain, Europe 
and the Eastern hemisphere, and these first 
steps being well taken, there follows an easy 
journey for the ambitious and the conscien 

tious student, and you will soon find your- 
self head and shoulders above the class you 
left watching before the walls of Troy.— 
Harper's Bazar. 

5 tied 


WOMEN IN DECORATIVE ART. 





We have long thought that decorative 
art was a most promising branch of indus- 
try for women. The following, from the 
Daily Advertiser, furnishes a remarkable 
illustration : 

The idea of offering prizes for designs, 
first instituted by Messrs. Prang & Co., 
has not only been extensively copied by 
other publishers both in this country and in 
Europe, but the idea has been adopted b 
manufacturers in other branches of busi- 
ness. Messrs. Warren, Fuller & Co., a 
prominent firm in New York, engaged in 
the manufacture of paper hangings, are per- 
haps the most noteworthy of those who have 
followed this example. They offered re- 
cently four prizes for wall-paper designs, 
of the same money value as those offered 
by Messrs. Prang & Co. 

Atthe American Art Gallery, recently, 
the award of prizes was made by a commit- 
tee of practical designers. While the num- 
ber of designs submitted was not large,— 
perhaps fifty in all,—much the larger num- 
ber were from professional designers. Not- 
withstanding this fact, however, itis partic- 
ularly noteworthy that all the prizes were 
taken by women, and that the successful 
competitors were, with one exception (Mrs. 
Wheeler, who took the first prize), mere 
amateurs 

The fact that four women thus should car- 
ry off all the prizes in a special branch of 
manufacture, and in a competition where 
they contended against trained professiona’ 
designers, will undoubtedly receive due at- 
tention from those who are seeking every 
opportunity to prove the capacity of women 
to do men’s work. Their success in this in- 
stance is incontestable, for a critical exam- 
ination of the exhibition shows that the 
rewards were well bestowed. 

While giving every credit to those whose 
designs were thus honored, it should be 
stated that their superiority consisted in 
their freshness of ideas. The design by 
Mrs. Wheeler, for instance, which took the 
first prize, as well as that of ber daughier, 
which took the fourth prize, compared with 
the work of the professional designers, in- 
dicated the bringing, asit were, of an entire- 
ly new feeling into this line of decorative 
work. While the designs from the practi- 
cal designers seemed mere adaptations of old 
styles and ideas, to be regulated by just so 
much of this and so much of that, to the 
equal balancing of geometric and reticulated 
forms, these two designs particularly 
seemed like fresh glimpses of nature, just 
enough conventionalized and transformed 
to be adapted to the purpose. 

The evidence is accumulating on all sides 
that there is likely to be a very significant 
development of decorative design in this 
country. The prospects for the nt 
ment of some superior and original work in 
this direction are very strong, and much 
more encouraging thanin Europe. It isthe 
almost universal testimony of those most 
familiar with the subject that, save in a 
few specialties, the outlook for really good, 
original work is more promising here than 
abroad. All this is encouraging for those 
who are looking for proper outlets for wo- 
man’s work. hat women can contest suc- 
cessfully in the field of decorative design 
is an established fact. 


HUMOROUS. 


The lady who uses her husband’s meer- 
schaum pipe to drive tacks with is no gen- 
tleman. 











The baby elephant, which was here some 
months ago, weighs a thousand pounds, but 
is still ‘‘a young thing and, cannot leave its 
mother.” 


Singular, isn’t it, that when a man gives 
his wife a dime, to buy a box of hairpins or 
a gum ring for the baby, it looks about 
seven times as big as when he planks it 
down or the bar for a little gin and bitters 
for the stomach’s sake. 


A very little boy had climbed into his 
mother’s lap and was rubbing his soft cheek 
against hers. ‘‘O dear mamma!” he said, 
“shall I have to be a man when I grow up, 
and have old rough fiskers, like papa? 
Shan’t I never, never be a lady?” 


Rev. Dr. Arthur Hall, an English clergy- 
man, being annoyed by snoring during his 
preaching, the other day stopped in his ser- 
mon and said: ‘I do not object toa quiet 
nap on a hot day, and am flattered at being 
able to contribute to anybody’s repose. 
But while proud at being able to give the 
beloved sleep, 1 wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I draw a line at snores. 
There is a man snoring in the congregation, 
and I shall be =< if somebody will 
awaken him.” 





Shan't I Take a Blue Pill? 
No, don’t take it and run the risk of mer- 
curial poisons, but when bilious and con- 
stipated get a package of the celebrated 


Kidney-Wort, and it will speedily cure you. 
It is nature’s great remedy for constipation, 
and for all kidney and liver diseases. It acts 
promptly on these great organs and so re- 
stores health, strength and vigor. It is put 
up in liquid and dry form, both acting with 
equal efficiency. rice $1. See adv. 





ohn E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
doubtless ranks first as a curative agent in 
all diseases of the procreative system, 
degeneration of the kidneys, irritation of 
the bladder, urinary calculi, etc., ete. Send 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets, 


KLQGAG CEPHALINE., 


"Rabe wmah™ <A 
This invaluable Nerve Food has 
SPHA LIN bc en tested and approved by more 
NERVE FOO D Baw 100 New England Physicians. 
O00 It isan immediate, permanent and 
TEN eiiaeee infallible cure for Sick, Nervous 
nd Bilioas Headaches, Epileptic 
Fits, Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, 
Nervous Prostration,Slee leseness, 
“ Vertigo and all Nervous Disorders. 
It . an UNEQUALLE TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It should 
be at hand in Le household. Urge your Druggist 
to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents I box, six boxes, $2.50. Send for 
Authentic Proo a 
F. THAYER & C 
1B Temple Place | Boston, Mass. 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
jal disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseasesin which 
nervous irntability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Greeg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles. making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
Hiis own opinion or Dr. Ruoves, as 2 physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Kuopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beat in an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 
given over todie by the physicians ny him. 
Finally, asa last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ruoves, and in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ¥ ~ and profound scholar, Pror. CaLvin E. 
Stowr, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
bo pertoss health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Raopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients,every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Wi111aM D. Hooker. of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Raopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic ‘'reatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 
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ne IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


MRS, DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist 


TO LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee o° a 

rmanent cure for Corns, Bun- 

ons, Colosities, Ingrowing and 
Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
Joints. 
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Cor Ns 


Hundreds of reliable testemonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
he B>ston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 

on. 


48 Winter Street, near Tremont, 
BOSTON. 








END 15 cents to Miss A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf- 
ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bags, 


DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSETS, 


Boned with a New Material, 
ates Consiins, which is 


peg Loy to b 
or w ne. © 
A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 
heat or moisture. 
Price by mail for 
ay | - Narsing Cor- 
for Coraline 
or Fissibie Hi Corsets, 
$1.25, For eale by leading merchants. Doware of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 














HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable (Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its, natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the pro = taboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for —— Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILiS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold Sold by all all Druggiste. — 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
Tat Acts at the same time on 


o4 THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, G 
Y AND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


h Because we allow these greai organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and pvisonous A 
humorsare therefore forced into the biwod 

¢ that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


-KIDNEY-WORT : 





WILL SURELY CURE 


IY KMONEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY §] 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 

A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! FY 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? PS 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 


Y tener eran sae rejoice in health. Mf 
tupin Dry Vegetable Form, intin 
Ba tA, a a: ehide makes six quarts o! 
Also —ry Liquid Form, very Concen- 

trated, ‘oy those that cannot readily prepare it. rN 











[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above lar hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the iaeee ye a patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by . 

I, D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 ne Place 
And ladies oy Py oo gepenee 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar 

ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. . M. 
Wedn ona = 4% B daily 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
Ehronic Diseases a Specialty, 
real constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric bathe can not 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debiny, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatiom, Neural) 
= sis. The Doctor's methods o treatin Mane 
Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Tnseplinenes, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 
The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 











+ located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 


matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Saaeeee, Indig: stion 
Pai: in back, liver, head and joints. = 4 
Her Hyginic Abdominal] Supporters, poeotte bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic petseioles, —. the on 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes and 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to re — 
w preliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more ooteek 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


a T. TALBO’, M.D. 


66 Martborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 

















Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


dt 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu. 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment © 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


\ CHD ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 














Any Number, 50 to 100, White or Biack. 


They are ALL READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengines ee ii fer T conte. is 
containin, a! sent pos 

ordering, «eaten name of machine and number of of 


MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 and 25 Thomas St., N. x hoy | 
St., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, Sonate; & a Rich O ser tew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Alithe luxuries and 











287 Devonshire St. . * Boston 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room ati attached. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


The following address was delivered by 
John I. Morrison on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
1, at a meetingin Knightstown, Ind: 


Many thanks to the committee for the 
honor conferred in calling me to preside on 
this occasion. : 

This meeting is convened in the interest 
of Woman 8 It looks towards pro- 

and reform. Tosome it may seem 

ke a new departure. If so, it starts in the 

right direction. It is the dawn of a new era. 

Reason begins to take the place of ridicule 
and raillery. 

The world moves. This proposition, af- 
firmed of the earth by Galileo more than 
two hundred years ago, was, denied by the 
sceptics and dogmatists of his day; and it 
is possible that a remnant of the old stock 
may exist, here and there, at the present 


time. 

With equal truth it may be affirmed that 
the intellectual and moral world moves, 
also; and that a similar class, known as old 
fogies, still survive in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, who maintain that the world has made 
little or no progress since the days of the 
Italian philosopher—that the present gener- 
ation is no wiser and no better than any 
preceding generation. Let the young men, 
especially those who have any political or 
matrimonial aspirations, be exceeding cau- 
tious where and how they stand, when all 
else around them is moving onward with 
accelerated velocity. 

The evidence of the continuous motion 
of the physical world is not less conclusive 
than the evidence of the onward march of 
the intellectual and moral world. 

Less than two centuries ago, witchcraft 
prevailed to an alarming extent in one of 
the eastern colonies of this continent; and 
the unfortunate victims of that strange de- 
lusion were imprisoned, tortured, and ex- 
ecuted, in what is now conceded to be one 
of the most highly cultured portions of the 
United States. 

The bonds which bound four millions of 
the human race in slavery have been brok- 
en, and the slave. himself has been invest- 
ed with all the rights and immunities of a 
free man, and elevated to the rank and ti- 
tle of a fellow citizen. 

In the emancipation of woman from 
many disabilities imposed upon her by the 
» tong A of bygone ages, indisputable testi- 
mony is furnished that the world has not 
been standing still. 

The doors of the leading colleges and 
universities in this country and in Europe, 
hitherto accessible to men only, have 
recently been thrown open to women on 
terms of perfect equality. 

Still further, women are now admitted 
on equal terms with men to several learned 
professions. They appear as advocates at 
the bar. They perform medical service at 
the sick couch; and they are no longer 
prohibited from codperating with their 
more fortunate brethren in preaching the 
everlasting gospel to every creature, in 
obedience to the command of their Divine 
Master. 

Women are now employed as teachers in 
ges schools; and the day is not distant, 

believe, when the work of instruction, in- 
cluding the pbysical and moral training of 
the young, will be chiefly committed to 
their charge, where it naturally and right- 
fully belongs. 

Woman’s work in the temperance cause 
sbows that the world is moving. It is with- 
in the recollection of many present, when 
the pioneer settlers could not build their 
rude cabins, clear their lands, roll their logs, 
raise their barrs, and garner their harvests, 
without providing a bountiful supply of in- 
toxicants. That custom has well nigh be- 
come obsolete, and may be classed among 
the things that were. 

To woman’s work, also; the State is 
mainly indebted for the prohibition amend- 
ment to be submitted to the voters, at the 
next general election. 

By an act of the last Legislature, women 
are eligible to any office in the general 
schoo) system of the State. 

Women are now allowed, by law, to hold 
property, personal and real, in their own 
right. Thus the world moves. 

ut the — glory of the world’s 

progress is the pending amendment to the 
constitution of the State,which confers the 
right of Suffrage upon women, with no 
restrictions which are not common to men 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Aunt SERENA. By Blanche Willis How- 
ard. Osgood & Co. 

While “Aunt Serena” cannot take rank as 
a powerful work of fiction, it isa particu- 
larly clever book, and beautifully written. 
The heroine is a young American girl, 
bright, joyous and full of kindness. Her 
Aunt Weatherstone represses all the joyous 
life in Rose. She condemns her innocent 
mirth and healthy equestrian sports as sin- 
ful, but gives Rose to understand that if 
she will consent to live with her and follow 
her directions she shall share with her 
Cousin Harold the Weatherstone property. 

No wonder that a high-spirited girl like 
Rose should fly from Aunt Weatherstone 
to the warm and benign shelter of Aunt 
Serena, whose soul is like that of an angel. 
Aunt Serena has the care of Rose after the 
decease of the child’s parents. a 
interview with Aunt Weatherstone, 
implores that she may be taken away, and 
Aunt Serena decides to makea tour abroad. 
Rose’s cousin Harold desires her to prom- 
ise before going: that she will be his wife. 
She says, “‘ arold, let us not try to bring 
anything new into our lives! We are young 
and not ready for such 4 You fright- 
en me when you say ‘wife.’ Please say 
you do not mean it!” and Harold consents 
to do so for the present. 

Aunt Serena and Rose sail up the Rhine, 
visit the cathedrals and sojourn at a pension 
in the city of Wymberg, in the south of 
Germany, where they find a representative 
type of a certain class of their country wo- 














men who frequent the Continent. Among 
the inmates at the pension is one Gertrude 
Peyton, » beautiful American girl, who has 
come to Germany friendless and alone to 
study music and support her sister. The 
niece and aunt become much attached to 
her on account of her isolated position and 
the cold xnd unfriendly attitude which the 
boarders assume towards her. 
Notwithstanding all the insinuations and 
warnings of a Mrs. Lancester, they remain 
Miss Peyton’s firm friends. Gertrude is ac- 
cused by Mrs. Lancester of being guilty of 
a great crime because she has walked with 
a German lieutenant. Mrs. Lancester’s 
daughters, Molly and Daisy, try to imitate 
their mother, and appear shocked at the 
thought of Miss Peyton’s improper conduct, 
though to them the very idea of walking 
with a lieutehant is bliss. In the portrait 
that Miss Howard has drawn of Mrs. Vivier 
and the Lancesters, every feature is sharply 
and pointedly delineated. A grand antithe- 
sis to these characters is Aunt Serena, 
whose tone we catch in her reply to Mrs. 
Lancester: ‘I quarrel,with nosystem. Sys- 
tems are things for statesmen. Even eti- 
quette for young girls belongs ina way to 
political economy. Yet the ideal of mai- 
denhood, goodness, purity, a loving unsel- 
fish heart, must be the same among all civ- 
ilized Provle, whatever may be the super- 
ficial differences of training. We are in- 
clined to give small things too much impor- 
tance, and to under-estimate great things, 
perhaps, so we may make it hard and con- 
fusing for young girls sometimes; and 
words are two-edged, we all know.” The 
story has a surprise for the reader and we 
will not spoil the charm by giving the 
sequel. JamEs C. BURNHAM. 


Cape Cop Forxs: A Nove. By Sally 
Pratt McLean. A. Williams & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

This is the story of a woman who taught 
school at Cedar Swamp, down on the Cape. 
The story is a picture of the people and 
their daily doings, which is worthy of Mrs. 
Stowe. Sam Lawson is not better. The 
school life, the family life, prayer meetings, 
sickness. deathbeds, funerals, love making, 
—all are told with such vivid word-painting 
that the scenes are as distinct as though 
present. The picture is somewhat over- 
drawn, but the good people of Cedar Swamp 
who have been so moved to wrath by its 
publication would do much better to join in 
the laugh with others, who have found 
many an hour beguiled by its breezy and 
witty recitals. By all means send $1.50 to 
A. illiams & Co. for a copy, and you 
will have one of the most readable books of 
the season. L. 8. 


Sones AND Lyrics: By Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson. Osgood & Co. Price $1.25. 
Miss Hutchinson’s poems are charming 

for melody of rhythm, grace of fancy, and 
ure delight in nature. Her windy verse is 

ull of flower-scents, and the flowers are the 
flowers we know, lilac and apple-blossom, 
violet, ‘Quaker lady,’ blue flag, and golden 
rod. There is no labored imitation of for- 
eign styles, but fresh, spontaneous Ameri- 
can verse. Miss Hutchinson has one gift 
which some greater poets lack; she writes 
really musical songs. Witness the little 
‘“‘Autumn Song:” 


*‘Red leaf, gold leaf, 

Flutter down the wind; 

Life is brief, oh! life is brief, 

But Mother Earth is kind; 

Fiom her dear bosom ye shall spring 
To new blossoming. 


The red leaf, the gold leaf, 

They have had their way; 

Love is long if life be brief,— 

Life is but a day; 

And Love from Grief and Death shall spring 
To new blossoming.” 


We read ‘‘A Cry from the Shore” years 
ago ina periodical, and have been haunted 
by it at intervals ever since, especially in 
windy weather. ° 


Come down, ye gray-beard mariners, 
Unto the wasting shore! 

The morning winds are up,—the gods 
Bid me to dream no more. 

Come, tell me whither I must sail, 
What peril there may be, 

Before I take my life in hand 

And venture out to sea! 

“We may not tell thee where to sail, 
Nor what the dangers are; 

Each sailor soundeth for himself, 
Each hath a separate star; 

Each sailor soundeth for himself, 
And on the awful sea 

What we have learned is ours alone; 
We may not tell it thee.” 

Come back, O ghostly mariners, 

Ye who have gone before! 

I dread the dark, impetuous tides; 

I dread the farther shore, 

Tell me the secret of the waves; 

Say what my fate shall be— 

Quick! for the mighty winds are up, 
And will not wait for me. 


‘Hail and farewell, O voyager! 

Thyself must read the waves; 

What we have learned of sun and storm 

Lies with us in our graves: 

What we have learned of sun and storm 

Is ours alone to know. 

The winds are blowing out to sea, 

Take up thy life and go!” 

We are glad Miss Hutchinson’s beautiful 

neue poems are at length given to the 
public in a permanent form. 


Six Grits: A Home Story. By Fannie 
Belle Irving. J. Q. Adams & Co., Boston. 
“Six Girls” is an excellent book, thor- 

oughly healthy in tone, and belonging to 

the same class of stories as Miss Alcott’s 

‘Little Women.” It describes the strug- 

gies, failures and successes of six bright 

girls, who are left fatherless, with little 
money and less experience, but with ‘“‘good 
grit” and a noble mother. The narrative is 
natural and interesting, and at times ex- 
cruciatingly funny, as where a devoted ad- 
mirer of the ladylike twin Kittie proposes 
by mistake to the tom-boy twin Kat. Ro- 
mantic and exciting incident is not lacking, 
yet it is emphatically ‘‘a home story”—the 
story of a_home more or less vexed at first 
by girlish ill-tempers and jealousies, but 
made happy at a hard work, self-con- 
quest, and love. e heartily wish that 





such reading, at once entertaining and ele- 
vating, could supunt the flashy literature 
which is fast giving young America mental 
and moral dyspepsia, and to that end we 
should be glad to see these ‘‘home stories” 
multiplied a thousand fold. 


Tue BanneR oF Victory. By A. J. 
Abbey and M. J. Munger. Ditson & Co. 
Price, 35 cents. — 

This is a new book of hymns for Sunday 
schools and prayer-meetings. We sent it to 
an experienced Sunday school teacher, and 
asked her opinion of it. In reply she 
writes: ‘‘l have tried nearly every song in 
the ‘Banner of Victory’ with a great deal 
of pleasure. There are more songs than in 
most Sunday school books, and a good va- 
riety. One good feature is the number of 
occasional songs for festivals, temperance 
meetings, and opening and closing exercises. 
There are more pieces with solos and duets 
than one usually finds in similar books. So 
far as I have noticed the words, they are 
not objectionable. I have not seen any- 
thing about ‘tarrying at the fountain’ or 
‘washing in the blood.’ Almost all the 
tunes are fresh and new, and many of them 
are very bright and sparkling.” We com- 
mend the book to the seven million Sunday 
scholars of America. 


How 1s Your MAN? oR, THE SHARKS OF 
SHARKVILLE. Illustrated. Paper cover. 
Lee & Shepard. Price, 30 cents. 

Under the above startling title, we have 

a sharp and spicy attack upon the ‘‘Grave- 

yard insurance system,” so-called because 

it insures only the lives of those persons 
who are supposed to be on the brink of the 
grave. Five hundred such companies have 
been chartered in Pennsylvania, and that 

State seems to be afflicted with a sort of 

“speculative insurance craze.” Doctors 

carry heavy policies on the lives of incurable 

patients, sons on thuse of feeble parents, 
and unscrupulous speculators on those of 
sickly neighbors. A bill to abolish the 
business was defeated by one vote in the 
last Legislature. The story, though strong- 
y Coren pares is racy and telling, and is 
irected against a real evil. The demand 
for advance copies, we hear, is immense. 


Tue Story or Four Acorns. By Alice B. 
Engle. Illustrated Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Price $1.00. 

A pretty and innocent fairy story, with 
illustrations which will delight fairy-loving 
children. The frontispiece represents mid- 
ocean, the broad disk of the moon half-vis- 
ible above the horizon, and her bright path 
“all elfinly alive” with fairy navigators. 
The author has ingeniously woven in bits 
of poetry and song from famous authors, 
which will be likely to find entrance into 
the mind and create an appetite for more, 

A. 8. B. 








**’fother has Recovered,” 


wrote an Illinois girl to her Eastern rela- 
tives. ‘‘She took bitters for a long time, 
but without any good. So when she heard 
of the virtues of Kidney-Wort she got a 
box, and it has completely cured her, so 
that she can do as much work now as she 
could before we moved West. Since she 
has got well every one about here is tak- 
ing it.” See advertisement. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
Noy. 21, 4 P. M., Mrs. Howe will read a paper on the 
subject, “Is American Education suited to the needs 
of American Life.”’ Club tea. 


Dr. T. H. Dearing lecturesin Wesleyan Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, Nov. 17, on *‘The Autopsy of 
President Garfield.’’ Ladies and gentlemen invited. 


To Let.—To ladies only—first class rooms for 
lodging—in residerce facing tne Boston Common. 
Address, Steadfast, Woman’s Journal office. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont street, Nov. 20, at3 P. M. Speak- 
er, Miss Anna F. Dowse. Subject, ‘Individual Influ- 
ence.”” Women invited. 


A Teacher is desired for a small private school 
in Georgia. All expenses will be paid there, while 
there, and back. For further particulars, inquire at 
Woman’s Journal office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 


The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room1, Clara Gamwell War- 
ner, insiractor, will be closed during Thanksgiving 
week. Applications for the new class forming for 
Nov. 28, may be rrade in writing during the vaca- 
tion, and will be promptly answered. 


Moral Education Association.—A meet- 
ing, exclusively for ladies, will be held in Wesleyan 
Hall, Boston, Friday, Nov. 25, at3 P.M. Mrs, Abba 
Goold Woolson wil speak. Complimentary tickets 
will be sent to members, and there will he a few tick- 
ets reserved which may be had by applying to Mrs. 
G. W. Simonds, 28 Temple Street, Boston. 


The Health Foods 


PRODUCED BY THE 


HEALTH FOOD CO.. of New York, are not com- 
pounds, they are not liquid ‘“‘remedies;’’ neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 


tion. 
THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bariey, etc.) selected for their richness in nu- 

ment, and through the agency of cold air and cold 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Natri- 
tious, for Invalides, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for all in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Glutens, Cereal Coflee, Universal 
Food, Diabetic Flour, etc. 

Health Food Agency, 199 Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers. 
Send for free descriptive circulars. 


Safe Investment, 
The lowa Loan and Trust Company. 


of Des Moines, Iowa, offers for sale at par and ac- 
crued pom ges coupon bonds a” Gentes, & cans 
of $200 upwards, bearing s r cent. interes 
yable semi-annually, at the chemical National 
k, New York. These debentures are secured by 
mortgages on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and convenient as Government Bonds. 

The paid-up capital of the IOWA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY is $250,000, and its ten years of 
succeseful business, during which time it has invest- 
ed over $5,000,000, gives it a claim to public confi- 
dence. ‘The closest investigation is invited, and fall 
particulars, with responsible ref , will be fur- 
nished on application. Address, 


Cc, E, FULLER, Treasurer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 





















































FALL AND WINTER 


WALKING BOOTS 


for Ladies and Children, with 
LOW BROAD HEELS. Partic- 
ular attention given to Custom 
Work. 


Thayer, McNeil 
& Hodgkins, 


22 TEMPLE PLACE, 
SIX GIRLS. 











“A well-told, and thoroughly interesting story, 
about girls ana for girls, . . . good, sunny and ele- 
vating.’’—[Boston Journal. 


“It is not quite as dashing as ‘Little Women,’ . 


though as witty as that, and far more refined in tone; 
but it is certainly vastly superior to anything Miss 
gees has produced of late years.”’—(|Indianapolis 

e . 

“The sweetness and affection of home life are nev- 
er lost sight of... . Told so pleasantly, and with 
sympathy so hearty, that the reader feels very much 
at home.”’—| Boston Advertiser. 

“There is not one tedious page in'the whole book. 
The descriptions seem to present themselves, and the 
ory goes on as though there were no pen to guide 
it. It writesitself. Such delicacy of expression and 
such ease of manner are evidence of a rarely gifted 
author, .a greater spirit than animates the pages of 
‘Little Women.’ ’’—| Indianapolis Daily Sentinel. 

“The best story we have read since ‘Little Wo- 
men.’ *”*—[{Watchman. 

“A fresh, charmingly told ‘home story’—pure, 
sweet and true.”’—[Zion’s Herald. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


J. Q. ADAMS & CO., 


BOSTON. 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


In the Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russia 
to the World's Fair. There was never anything seen 
like them, So rich and brilliant in effect, so easy to 
do, such graceful designs. Mra. DAMOREAU, 
teacher of al! kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremont 











street, has now ready for inspection specimens of 
this work, to which she invites the attention of those 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs, 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given and 
original designs now ready for this work. 


DANNER 
Revolving Book Case 


Gives largest capacity in'smallest space. 100; to 500 

books at hand without rising. The most convenient 

Book Case for Office, Study or Library. Send for 

Catalogue, 

EADERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO., 
29 Franklin street. 


Miss M. BALLARD, 


French Millinery, 


5 Temple Pliace, Boston, 








Room 4, Mourning orders promptly attended to. 


a 
MRS. J. D. MILLER,: 
Teacher of DR. GUILMETTE’S SYSTEM OF VO- 
CAL TECHNIQUE, for development of the Singing 
and Reading Voice. Special attention given to 
strengthening the Respiratory Organs. One term 
will double the power of singing and reading voices. 
Private lessons given, and classes formed. For par- 
ticulars inquire at 517 Washington street, room 5. 
Hours from 12 M, to6 P. M 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers ana Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Holiday Cards, 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 





CHAS, J. EDMANDS, 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No. 4 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 
THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 


Expressly made for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
and Shoes. For sale by Messrs. HENRY H. TUT- 
TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston 


Thanksgiving Cards. 
Christmas Cards. 
Mexican Feather Birds. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST BOSTON. 














Boston Cooking School, 


159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
an or apply at the rooms between 10 and 12 A. 





School of Elocution & Expression. 


ANNA BARIGHT, Principal. 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 
Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE Co., Pa. 


Students of the several classes are requested to as- 
semble at the Chestnut Grove House, in Media, near 
the railroad station, at the times stated below, when 
books will be given out and studies resumed at once. 
Leave Philadelphia at 2.30 P.M. Seniors and Jun- 
iors, 5th day, the 6th inst.; Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, 6th day, the 7th inst.; College Preparatory, 2d 
day, the 10th inst.; Class A, 3d day, the 11th inst.; 
Classes B and C, 4th day, the 12th inst. Students are 
requested to observe carefully the above times of 
return, that the college and school may be reorgan- 
ized without confusion or unnecessary delay. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. 





1S] iy Gene peepee 

Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 

has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 

ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 


~ superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 
ree. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Frere Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi. 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter ge are free (except 
for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. 





J . . 
be 
Woman's Medical College=Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1 and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


Miss M. 8. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to parties desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the Season. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Dried Grasses, Pampas Plumes, 


AND IMMORTELLE DESIGNS. 


Fresh flowers in newest designs for every occasion. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, FLORISTS, 


7 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Lectures on Nursing 

Proceeds for a charitable object. By DR. ELIZ- 
ABETH C. KELLER, Jamaica Plain, Mase. 

First lecture.—Important; on general topics, in- 
cluding personal fitness for the work, arrangement 
of room, air, light, food, ventilation, etc. 

Second lecture.—Special; Nursing in diseases in- 
cident to infancy and childhood 

Third lecture.—Special; Nursing of surgical pa- 
tients; personal care of wounds, burns; conduct in 
emergencies, etc, 

Fourth lecture.—Special; Nursing of obstetrical 
cares, 

To be given at Eliot Hal!, Jamaica Plain, on four 
consecutive Monday afternoons, at 3.30 P. M., Nov. 
21, 28, Dec. 5 and 12. 

Course tickets, $1.50. Single tickets, 50 cents, to 
be procured at Atwood’s Drug Store and at the door. 


Used in| forthe past ten years,—the “Hub” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Will thoroughly sweep 
any room, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest plush carpet. We also manu- 
the best) facture the “Hub,” the simplest, the 
most sensible rabber wheel sweeper. 
Wholesale and retail at No. 12 Port- 
land Street, Boston, the Weed Carpe? 
Sweeper Co. N. B.-All kinds of Sweep- 
Houses ers repaired or exchanged. 





Ladies. 


We are now prepared to color and refinish your 
Straws, Felts and Beaver Hats and Bonnets 1p the 
best possible manner at THE BLEACHERY, 535 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & Co. ll 
the new fall styles now ready. B.C. STINSON, 
Manager. 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass- 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 

Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 

ublic laundry practically at your own door, making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 











Fines FUR S. 
JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington Street, - - 


Boston, 


Has now open a stock of RICH FUR GOODS, exceptionally select and desirable in quality and style, 
comprising 


FINE SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


manufactured of carefully selected seal skins, of undoubted genuineness in kind and color, which we can 
confidently recommend for superior richness an Lng ny FUR-LINED CIRCLLARS AND DOLM2NS 
ra 


of the newest fashions, in Sicilliene, Satin De Lyon, Gros 


in, and other popular silks, lined with Ermine, 


American Sable, and Russian Squirrel, trimmed and untrimmed. 
Fine Sea! Hats and Bonnets in all the desirable and most beautiful styles of the season. Fur Trimmings 
t variety. Muffs, Collars and Cuffs, Seal and Otter Mits, Gloves and Gauntlets, Fur Mats, Foot Mufts, 


in 
Children’s Carriage Wraps, etc, 


We give particular attention to the manufacture of SEAL SACQUES TO ORDER, producing a thor- 
oughness of finish and picesy of fit, with features for convenience, comfort and elegance that will insure the 


fullest satisfaation. OLD 8 


make them stylish and servi le. 


= SACQUES repaired, redyed, altered and trimmed with appropriate furs, to 
e. 
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